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POETRY. 


From Craham’s Magazine 
The Battle of Life. 


BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


There are countless fields, the green earth o’er, 
Where the verdant turf has been dyed with gore; 
Where hostile ranks, in their grim »rray, 

With the battle’s smoke have obscured the day; 
Where hate was stamped on each rigid face, 

As foe met foe in the death embrace ; 

Where the groans of the wounded and dying rose— 
Till the heart of the listener with horror froze, 
And the wide expanse of crimsoned plain 

Was piled with heaps of uncounted slain— 

But : fiercer combat, a deadlier strife, 

Is that which is waged in the Battle of Life. 


The hero that wars on the tented field, 

With his shining sword and his burnished shield, 
Goes not alone with his faithful brand; 

Friends and comrades around him stand, 

The trumpets sound and the war-steeds neigh 

To j in in the shock of the coming fray; 

And he flies to the onset, he charges the foe, 
Where the bayonets gleam and the red tides flow, 
And he bears his part in that conflict dire 

With an arm all nerve and a heart all fire, 


What though he fall? At the battle’s close, 
In the flush of the victory won, he goes 

With martial musie—and waving plume— 
From a field of fame—to a laureied tomb! 

But the hero that wars in the Battle of Life 
Must stand alone in the fearful strife ; 

Alone in his weakness or strength must go, 
Hero or coward, to meet the foe; 

He may not fly ; on that fated field 

He must win or lose, he must conquer or yield. 


Warrior—who com’st to this battle now, 

With a careless step and a thoughtless brow, 

As it the day were already won— 

Pause, and gird all thy armor on! 

Dost thou bring with thee hither a dauntless will— 
An ardent soul that no fear ean chill— 

Thy shield of faith hast thou tried and proved— 
Caust thou say to the mountain “ be thou moved” — 
In thy hand does the sword of Truth flame bright-- 
Is thy banner inscribed—“ For God and the Right ”— 
In the might of prayer dost thou wrestle and plead ? 
Never had warrior greater need ! 


Unseen foes in thy pathway hide, 

Thou art encompassed on every side, 

There Pleasure waits with her syren train, 

Her poison flowers and her hidden chain ; 
Flattery courts with her hollow smiles, 

P.ssion with silvery tone beguiles, 

Love and Friendship their charmed spells weave ; 
Trust not too deeply—they may deceive! 

Hope with her Dead Sea fruits is there, 

Sin is spreading her gilded snare, 

Disease with a ruthless hand would smite, 

And Care spread o’er thee her withering blight. 
Hate and Envy, with visage black, 

Aud the serpent Slander, areon thy track; 
Falsehood and Guilt, Remorse and Pride, 

Doubt and Despair, in thy pathway glide; 
Haggard Want, in her demon joy, 

Waits to degrade thee and then destroy; 

And Death, the insatiate, is hovering near, 

To snuteh from thy grasp all thou holdest dear. 


In war with these phantoms that gird thee round, 
No limbs dissevered may strew the ground ; 
No blood may flow, and no mortal ear 







‘THE HARBINGER. 
From Douglas Jerrold’s ieee: 
The Industrial Problem of The Age. 


The spirit of revolution has seized hold of nearly all 
the kingdoms of Europe. Traditions have lost their 
conservative influences, and time-honored institutions 
are crumbling into dust. The strength of Governments 
no longer resides in moral ower, based onthe confi- 
dence and loyalty of the people. Statesmen now only 
depend on the organized physical force of a soldiery 
and a police, occasionally fortified by additions to the 
severity of the penal code. A sense of insecurity 
pervades all classes, and nothing but the fear of jeop- 
ardizing property secures a hollow and reluctant alle- 
giance. New doctrines are unsettling the minds of 
men—in some inspiring hope, in others creating alarm, 
and very clearly announcing an approaching war 
against vested interests. We see clearly that a struggle 
has commenced between the reminiscences of the past 
and the aspirations of the future, and that we now stand 
on the threshold of atransition epoch. The menaced 
movement is different from any other recorded in our 
history ; it is not dynastic; it is not religious ; it is not 
oligarchic ; it involves no controversy between Whig 
and Tory; it is national and social in its tendency, 
seeking to solve the great industrial problem of the 
just disitribution of wealth between property and la- 
bor. 

Some three quarters of a century have elapsed since 
Tureot and Apam Smits added political economy to 
the list of sciences ; and it was hoped that their labors 
might lead to the discovery of a system calculated to 
harm nize the discordant relations of society. This 
science has been cultivated with uninterrupted diligence 
by their successors, and various have been the theories 
propounded on rent, profits, and wages. From the 
commencement of the present century, political econ- 
omy has been one of the principal guides of statesman- 
ship, and the presiding genius of commercial legislation, 
calling into existence a profound and careful study of 
statistics. Under its inspiration a variety of commis- 
sions have been appointed to collect evidence on the 
state and condition of those employed in the chief de- 
partments of industry, and voluminous Blue-books at- 
test the industry of their compilers. However, the 
miseries of the people have outrun all remedial meas- 
ures hitherto proposed by the political economist, and 
their seience has failed in its expected results ; yet while 
their teachings have been most dominant, they have 
had the advantage of seeing productive power, through 
machinery, augmented in a degree altogether uuprece- 
dented. The failure, therefore, can only be attributed 
to an ignorance of the law of distribution, which has 
yet to be discovered. Not succeeding in that discovery, 
the economists have boldly cut the knot which they 
could not untie, and proclaimed, amidst the increasing 
production of wealth, that destitution was the inevitable 
lot of the millions—a doctrine which leads to sedition 
o hrough despair. 

fle must be a very superficial observer of passing 
events who does not perceive that the grand charac- 
teristic fact of modern civilization is the tendency of 








society to Industrial Feudalism, by which we mean the | 


eoncentration of wealth,with all the powers and privi- 
leges incident to wealth, in the hands of a very few 
individuals. If it be the just reward of industry to ac- 
cumulate, it ought to be the just punishment on idle- 
ness to dissipate ; but in practice these principles are 
wholly reversed, There is no obligation on the pro- 
prietors of land or on the fundholders to labor or add 
to production ; they live by an annual tribute levied on 
those who are compelled to produce, and it is difficult 
to deny that this system isa very close approximation 
to slavery. Now political economy takes society as it | 
is, not as it ought to be ; it assumes the appropriation 
of land to exclusive and hereditary ownership as ¢ wise 
and just regulation, and accepts it with all its conse- 
quences ; and instead of applying itself to the elucida- 
tion of the true, strains its principles to the mainte- | 
nance of the false. 

What is the producer? Nothing. 
tobe? Everything. What is the capitalist? Para- 
mount. Whatoughthe tobe? Subordinate. Let us| 
explain ourselves. The proprietor of an estate lets it to 
farmers ata rent. In twenty or twenty-five years the 
accumulated rents equal the fee simple. In tae mean- 
while the proprietor has done nothing as a Coalianes | 


What oight he 


terms. 


THE HARBINGER. 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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btedness, and people are inquiring why what is suseeptive of reclamation ; that the cost of drainage 
nsed to individuals should be conceded to a nation, has been computed at ten shillings per acre, and the ex+ 
ch isno more than an aggregate of individuals. | pense of rendering the soil fit for profitable tenancy, 
those who insist on keeping faith with the public | at ten pounds peracre. Why then is it not done, where 
creditor, they answer, is it reconcileable with justice to | famine is periodical, aud. where expatriation to a dis- 
violate all faith with the public debtor, making him | tant shore is preached up asa necessity? Because the 
answerable for the reckless extravagance to which land is private property, and the owners unable or un- 
he Was no party acentury before he was born ? It | willing to bestow fertility upon it, insist that it would 
may be said that a nation is a continuity, and therefore | be an act of spoliation did Government take the acres 
that national obligations are hereditary, but is there no | into their own hands and render them productive. 
danger in the docirine when pushed to this extreme ; | They are therefore left to snipes, and rabbits, and the 
and is bot an equitable adjustment more politic? The | fable of the dog and the manger is realised. Under 
argument tells equally in favour of the perpetuity of | these circumstances, it is becoming felt that the appro- 
dynastic institutions, but their ate is well known.  priation of land to exclusive ownership should be in 
However complicated the subject, however difficult of | the nature of a trust, and that if the trustee did not 


a just and satisfactory settlement, the fact remains that 
perpetual anauites are a perpetual tax on labour for 
the perpetual advantage of idleness. 

next encounter the monied class, whose position 
is closely assimilated to that of the recipients of rent 
and dividends. Banking institutions are curiously con- 
structed establishments Their proprietors enrich 
themselves by lending at interest the capital of their 
own constituents. They are, at one and the same 
time, trustees of deposits left with them and usufruct- 
uaries of the gains reali ed on those deposits. ‘To them 
all discounts are tributes in a disguised form, which 
conventionalism has sanctioned, for they command the 
instraments by which alone industry can interchange 
itscommodities, But what is most remarkable is the 
fact that the Queen herself is despoiled of that ancient 
prerogative of royalty which formerly permitted the 
Crown to issue its own money to discharge its own ex- 
pensés ; it is now compelled to borrow money at interest 
froufthe Bank of England, a private company, invested 
with special privileges by Parliament, the right of 
actually levying tribute on the Queen, or rather on the 
rest of their fellow subjects, forming part of those priv- 
ileges conceded to it by the representatives of the peo- 
ple. It isasked why should not the Queen issue her 
own money, based on the credit of the whole national 
property, Lombard-street and Threadneedle-street in- 
cluded, and thus save the interest now extracted from 
the industrious classes ? 

In approaching, then, the solution of the industrial 
problem, it is evident, from the preceding sketch, that 
in the existing state uf society the dominant power 
does mot reside in labour, but in idleness. We see 
why the capitalist is everything, and the . producer 
nothing, and it is the unfair distribution of wealth thus 
manifested that has inflamed the spirit of revolution 
now shaking the thrones of Europe. Landholders, 
fundholders, and money lenders wield the law of Force, 
the law of the strong hand and of the despotic Will, 
more vigorously than the iron barons of feudalism. 
The feudal nobility did not live in idleness; to main- 
tain their position they were always ready to put their 
feet into the stirrups and their hands on their swords; 
but the suecessors to their power are neither exposed 
to danger nor liabie to be roused from their indolence ; 
they have a standing army and a police to do their 
biddffg,and that army and that police are paid by the 
very industry they are hired to coerce. The whole 
contrivance is admirabledn its ingenuity. Macchiaveili 
woulda have raised altars to its inventors. 

Grave wrongs demand grave remedies, and when 
privileges becomes a nuisance, the assertion of rights 
becomes an imperious necessity. Taking man in the 
aggregate, his tendency is to repose; and when he 
springs into political activity, the stimulus is given by 
misrule. True it is that there are always restless spirits, 
prompted by a discontent that nothing can satisfy, or a 
morbid love of notoriety never to be satiated, which 
seek inopportunely to stir up civic tumult; but these 
isolated cases are exceptions tothe general rule by 
which society is influenced. It requiresa widely spread 
and deeply rooted sense of injustice to rouse a people 
to insurrection and organic changes, such as we now 
observe manifested by overt acts on the continent, and 
not dimly shadowed forth in the United Kingdom. 
Those who can look beneath the surface, and can rea- 
son on the future aided by an experience of the past, 
will surely conclude that the great ultimate object of 
the present movement is the “nationalisation of landed 
property ” as the only effective solution of the industrial 
problem. 

All wars have been wars of territorial conquest, the 
object being tribute to be levied by idleness on industry. 


| That motive prompted the Danish, Saxon, and Norman 
but he holds the estate, and lets it again on he same | invasions of England. 


lt caused the desperate strug- 


He escapes altogether from the usualpenalties; gles between the Red and White Roses, forfeited es- 


of idleness and exacts tribute from industry. This is| tates being the prospective rewards of the expectant 
not in harmony with the natural order of things ; men | victors. Itwas the secret cause, though religion was 


feel that it is not, and the conviction of the injustice is 
one of the principal causes of the revolutionary spirit | 
pervading Europe, uttering its protest in the form of | 
Communism. History has been consulted and it 


teaches that the original title-deeds were carred with| at the Restoration. 


the sharp edge of the sword ; and it is deniedthat the | 
primary usurpation has beeu clothed with justie by the 
intervention of pen or parchment. 


Even the founder | England of their commons by enclosure acts. 


the ostensible pretext of the Reformation, the lands of 
the Church being the coveted spoils of the victors. 
It prompted to the great rebellion against Cuarves I., 
and its fruits were the surrender of the feudal dues 
It expelled James I., and stripped 
the Crown of its hereditary estates. It led to the con- 
fiscations in Ireland, and deprived the peasantry of 
Then 


of political economy cast a slur on this particdar form | the territorial conquest of the oligarchy were complete 


of ownership, for Apam Smiru, in his chepter on | 
wages, observes: “As soon as the land of aty coun- 
try has all become private property, the landloids, like 


within these realms, but the desire of idleness to live on 
the fruits of industry led to colonial aggrandisement. 
We got possession of America, but pushing the de- 


The groans of the wounded heart may hear, 

As it struggles and writhes in their dread control, 
As the iron enters the riven soul. 

But the youthful form grows wasted and weak, 
And sunken and wan is the rounded cheek, 

The brow is furrowed, but not with years, 

The eye is dimmed with its seeret tears, 

And streaked with white is the raven hair; 

These are the tokens of conflict there. 


The battle is ended; the hero goes 
Worn and searred to his last repose. 
He has won the day, he conquered doom, 
He has sunk unknown to his nameless tomb. 
For the vietor’s glory, no voice may plead, 
Fame has no echo and earth no meed 
But the guardian angels are hovering near, 
They have watched unseen o’er the conflict here, 
And they bear him now on their wings away, 
realm of peace, to a cloudless day. 
aded now is earthly strife, 
Aud his brow iserowned with the Crown of Life! 


all other men, love to reap where they never sowed,| mand of tribute to an imprudent extent, the prize elu- 
and demand a rent even for its natural produce The| ded our grasp. The poor ryots of British India, inca- 
wood of the forest, the grass of the field, andall the | pable of repelling force by force, pay tribute to their 
natural fruits of the earth, which, when land was in| masters in the shape of salt, without which they die. 
common, cost the laborer only the trouble of gahering Customs duties, levied on colonia! produce entering our 
them, come even to him to have an additional prie fixed | harbors, aid in the discharge of those taxes which 
on them. He must then pay for the licence to father | would otherwise fall with a heavier weight on the es- 
them, and must give up to the landlord a porton of | tates of the oligarchy, and thus become tribute in dis- 
what his labor either collects or produces.” Bit the | guise ; while official appointments, salaried out of co- 
landlord neither formed the earth, nor imparted f¢tility | lonial revenues, are to the junior members of the oli- 
to its surface, nor deposited the metals or mineralsin its | garchy equivalents for their disinheritance from the pa- 
bowels, nor channeled the rivers, nor stocked themwith | trimonial estates. The system is held together by the 
fish ; but he claims them all for himself, producing no- | combination of the landed, funded, and monied inter- 
thing. His superiority consists in his exemptionkrom ests, which now constitute, for all practical purposes, 
labor—his idleness constitutes his respectability. the three estates of the realm, not as of old, balancing 
The fundholder enjoys similar privileges, thoug} not| each other by a jealous antagonism, but working in 
to the same extent. He originally lent his mong to! unison by a subtle and compact alliance. 
the Government, but he has long since been repai¢ his Men are now asking for rigid definitions of private 
loan in the shape of repeated dividends. We are/still| property. The attemptto shut up Glen Tillt in Seot- 
paying interest on the debts contracted by Qieen | jand to promote the sport of deer stalking, has weak- 
Anne, though the principal has been redeemed jer! ened faith in the old dicta of legists. ‘The wretched 
and over again. The living feel this perpetual -| state of Ireland has thrown the public mind still more 
gage an injustice, thinking thateach generation shiuld | forcibly into the same channel of inquiry. It is known 
be responsible for its own obligations. No individu that the most competent judges have declared that 





is 


|perform the conditions obviously imposed upon him, 
and reclaim the land from sterility, some new appro- 
priator should be found ; since the act of appropriation 
did not contemplate the exclusive agrandisement of 
the individual, but the general welfare of society 
committed to his agency and superintendence. 

| This system of parcelling out the earth among few 
families has been extended to Australasia on a gigan- 
tic scale, At the establishment of the Swan River 
settlement, for example, a grant of 1,800,000 acres was 
made to Captain Stirling, appointed Lieut. Governor, 
while Mr. Peel received 2@,000 acres, with liberty to 
enlarge the appropriation to 100,000,000 acres. These 
are not isolated cases, but they show how posterity ia 
to be robbed. Had these lands, which belong to the 
people of Great: Britain, been let at small commencing 
rents, such rents to be made payable to the Colonial 
Government as a release from all other description of 
tax, a foundation of future prosperity would have been 
laid, based on justice ; but the acta! arrangement is to 
pave the way for a futuresaristocracy. 

It is our firm conviction that the reforming or revo- 
lutionary spirit now abroad under the forms of com- 
munism and socialism, has for its ultimate object the 
“ nationalisation of landed property.” There is, per- 
haps, yet time to change this tendency of the move- 
ment, by vesting all lands yet unoccupied in the Crown, 
to be let in small farms at moderate rents to tenants 
for life. Sach a plan would improve the revenue and 
allay sedition. But this is certain, that the people 
must and will be fed, and that unless the vaunted sci- 
ence of political economy can compass that end, it will 
be superseded by a sounder and more righteous creed. 
Idieness can no longer be permitted to flourish at the 
expense of industry ; still less can it be tolerated that 
men able and willing to work shall seek in vain for 
employment. The theories which limit production 
must be diicarded, and tabor must doff the badge of 
disgrace and wear on its brow the coronet of honor. 
We must raise the producer into dignity and comfort, 
whatever may be the fate of landlords, fundholders, 
bankers, and usurers. The independence of the bees 
over the drones must not only be asserted , but enforced. 
The titled idler must pay the penalties of not contribu- 
ting to the public stock of wealth,and then untitled la- 
bor will achieve its peaceful emancipation. If those 
who arrogate to t Ives the character of statesmen 
are unable to solve the industrial problem, they should 
resign the post to which they are incompetent, ere they 
are hurled from power like Metternich and Guizot, 
revolutionizing society in their ignominious downfall. 

ALADDIN. 








Tue Court.—The mode of life pursued by the 
Queen, her husband, and their attendants, has been a 
little varied from that we reported last week, as the 
royal party attended a gathering of the clans of Far- 
quharson, Athol, and Fife, at Bremar. In order to be 
in keeping with the scene, the royal children were 
clad in the Stuart tartan. The appearance of the 
highlanders was most picturesque ; more so, because 
made up for pageantry, than that described by 
Lochiel of his brother chiefs who battled for Charles 
Edward— 

“ When the bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 

Clanranal.| the dauntless, and Mowray the proud, 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array—” 

and it might have been a crowding to victory had the 
Scotch army marched from Derby to London. The 
usual highland games were exhibited, such as foot-rac- 
ing, hill-climbing, hammer-throwing, &c. One high- 
lander threw a 16lb. hammer 90 feet 7 inches; and 
five stalwart clansmen ran up Craig Clunie for half a 
mile in from seven to nine minutes. The foremost 
runner climbed the mountain and craigs as nimbly as 
a deer, and her Majesty, who had viewed the race 
through a telescope, Jeft £5 as a reward for his agility. 
Dancing followed. On Sunday the Queen again at- 
tended the Presbyterian kirk, and, to make the mat- 
ter worse, so did Lord J. Russell. It has been said, 
but we give no faith to the rumor, that the Bishop of 
Exeter has been heard to hint about proceedings against 
even the head of his Church for contumacy. She who 
can command the services of so many orthodox chap- 
lains, to encourage Presbyterianism! The Queen, 
with her husband and several attendants, made an 
ascent on poneys to the summit of “ dark Loc) na 
Garr.” The mountain showed itself deserving of By- 
ron’s epithet, for on the summit the fog became so 
dense that none of the royal party were visible to each 
other at the distance of a few feet, besides which they 
were speedily drenched with rain. 





Benpa’s Hypravutic Pire Tuse.—Until now the 
luxury of the hookah has been confined to the oriental 
and the luxurious rich; but a simple and economical 
invention by Mr. Benda, of Camomile-street, has fur- 
nished the smoker with a stylish pipe-tube, constructed 
on the principle of the oriental hookah, the merits of 
which, as is well known, consist in the destruction of 
the disagreeable smell of the tobocco oil and the cool- 
ing of the tobacco smoke. All these advantages are 
combined in the smali compass of the tube alluded to. 
The system of operation is simple : the smoke is con- 
ducted from the bowl into an inner tube, also of glass, 
from which it passes into the water contained in the 
outer cylinder, thence (cleansed and cooled) into the 
mouth. This is an invention calculated to perform the 
part of an intercessor between inveterate smokers and 
those who have an antipathy to the habit. Even la- 
dies may be mollified towards smoking by the presence 
of an elegant ornament like the glass pipe, and the ab- 
sence of the strong odors of the narcotic weed. The 


permitted to charge on his descendants his private; three millions of acres of waste in that island are pipes are exceediugly cheap. 
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Tue Paris Corporation or WorkmMen. 


The other morning I paid a visit to Jules Lecheval- 
ier, and found him just going out. “Iam on my way.” 
said he, “to visit the corporations of ouvriers and the 
newly-formed associations : will you go along! “Most 
gladly,” I replied. We stepped intoa cab and drove 
about for several hours fiom one part of the city to the 
others, stopping at the cenral office of the cooks, the 
carpenters, at the association of tailors, hatters hair- 
dressers, &c., and at all of them I saw something en- 
couraging. As it would be out of the question to de- 
scribe all these establishments, I will take the one 
which I went through the most thoroughly, and which 
ie perhaps the best organized of all; I mean the “ As- 
sociation of United Saddiers,” and unless I am very 
much mistaken, a brief description of it will interest 
the readers of the Chronotype. 


Tue Unireo Savpiers. 


This association was formed on the 19th of April 
last, and has been in active and profitable operation 
ever since. The founders who were old hands at the 
trade and had been foremen in extensive shops, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a heavy contractfor work from 
the minister of war, and then called together their 
condjutors and proceeded to the organization. They 
immediately adopted the articles of association under 
which they are now acting, hired a large building at a 
cheap rate in one of the outer streets of the city, (Rue 
neuse Fontain St. George), bought their tools and ma- 
terials on credit of the dealers, who were glad to sell 
them, as their contract with the government made it 
certatn that they would have work enouah to keep them 
busy, and as they knew them to be men of their word. 
In a day or two they weg installed, and have since 
worked to a good purpose™ They have had no turoble 
among themselves, having had to discipline oniy two 
members, who were sent away ; they have executed a 
great part of their contract satisfactorily to the minister, 
have paid for their materials, &c., and if they do as 
well and meet with no more accidents during the rest 
of the year than they have had thus far, they will on, 
the 19th of next April have a hundred thousand francs 
to divide as profits among their members. Had they 
been working for an employer instead of for themselves, 
this hundred thousand francs would have gone into his 
pocket, and they woul’ never even have seen the color 
of it. 

Waces anv Prorirs. 


There are now two hundred seventy-four members 
in this association ; they work by the piece, and each 
receives at the end of the week the amount of his ear- 
nings in solid coin from the treasury of the association, 
at rather higher prices than are paid in the ordinary 
shops. Atthe endof the year the accounts are closed : 
one half of the profits are retained as capital for the 
business ; one quarter is put into the fund for mutual 
aid in case of sickness, accident, &c., and the remain- 
ing quarter is divided equally among the members in 
proportion to the number of hours which each has 
worked. The one-half retained as capital is also dis- 
tributed among them in the same proportion, not in 
money, but in stock certificates bearing the rate of 
interest, that would be received on the money were it 
invested in the public funds: in case the association 
does not need it for present use, it is to be thus invested. 


Hours or Lasor. 


The regular hours of work are ten, and no one is 
allowed to exceed that time. They all begin and 
leave off by the bell with the same strictness as in an 
oidinary manufactory, and have a fixed time to be 
absent for meals. The work is done under the super 
intendence of chiefs chosen from among their number 
by their general council, which is elected every three 
years. These chiefs give out the work and receive it 
afier it is finished ; if any thing is imperfectly done, the 
workman has to do it over; if it cannot be done over, 
the damage is deducted from his weekly wages. 
The chiefs also have charge of the tools and materials, 
and it is their duty to preserve order in the shops. 


Disposition TO Work. 


I asked the president if there was no disposition to 
idleness, and if as much work was produced as in ordi- 
nary establishments. He replied that he was perfectly 
familiar with the shops of Paris, and that he could as- 
sure me thatthe workmen of the association accom- 
plished more and better work in their ten hours than 
employers generally could get out of their hands in 
thirteen. That, said he, has been our experience from 
the first. And looking at the men, I could believe him. 
We went through the seven or eight apartments where 
they were engaged, each room being devoted to some 
special branch of the work, and busier or happier 
scenes you would go tar withou seeing. The men 
looked intelligent, as do. all Parisian workmen ; they 
also looked contented, and more than contented, 
which cannot be said of all, 

There wasan atmosphere of Fraternity in their es- 
tablishment which affected me strongly. They were 
working there for themselves and for each other ; that 
fact seemed to be written on every feature ; independ- 
ence, co-operation, honest industry, were expressed in 
the bearing of them all. The motto on a banner that 
I saw hanging in their office : “Abolition de [ exploit- 
ation de I’ homme par l’ homme,” was realized at least 
in their workshop. Possibly some portion of the pleas- 
ure I felt among them was due to my imagination, and 
others might not have felt it. Tastes differ, but for 
my part, there was a warmer delight in the presence 
of that association of workmen than I have experienced 
before the most splendid monuments of art. The one 
belongs to the past ; the other to the present and to the 
future. 


AssociaTIVE DWELLInes. 


This association are looking abou: for a place in the 
vicinity of Paris where they can have their homes 
together, if possible, under one roof, where they can 
live more cheaply and comfortably, and where they 
can get at the land fora small part of the day. They 
want to be gardeners a little by way of health and 
amusement. They have a place in view ona railroad, 
and as they can carry on their business to equal profit 
ata little distance in the country with an agency in 
town, they propose to move. 


Generat Scneme or Co-orer....0Nn. 


But do you ask for what purpose we spent the day 
in going about to these places? It was not to gratify 
our curiosity, but to convoke the representatives of the 
different bodies of workmen to a meeting tobe held the 
next day when a plan having a bearing upon their in- 
terest was to be submitted to them. As this plan is 
worth knowing, suppose I give you a short account of 
it. 

Some three hundred persons were collected at the 
meeting, when Lechevalier called them to order and 
proceeded to unfold the scheme of which he is the 
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| outlier. It proposes an organization the whole 


body of laborers in Paris, for the three purpose of 
production, consumption and circulation, ‘These three 
formations are to be regulated by an institution having 
three branches, namely, a “ Bank of the people” as the 
centre, with a “Syndicate of Production” and a “ Syn- 
dicate of Consumption as the two wings. All branch- 
es of industry are to be admitted under it whether 
carried on by associations or by individuals. The «@yn- 
dicate of Production” isin relation with all these pro- 
ducers ; it advises them, provides orders for work for 
them, and takes care that the various warehouses, 
stores, &¢., connected with the institution are well 
supplied. 1t is not yet decided whether the institu- 
tion shall at once open warehouses on its own account 
or shall .nake arrangements with merchants of various 
kinds for the time being. The ‘‘ Syndicate of Con- 
sumption” will regulate all such warehouses or mer- 
chant’s stores, fix the price of articles, have the charge 
of the lodging houses under the control of the institu- 
tion,in so far as to establish the rates of rent on them, 
and see that the workmen and their families are not 
exposed to the impositions and extortions of which 
they are so generally the victims. In due time the 
institution will have houses of its own, but that does 
not enter into the immediate plan. 


Bank or THE Prorue. 


But how is all this affair to be carried on, and what 
is the secret of it? Patience a moment, and we shall 
find out. The head of the matter is the “ Bank of| 
the People.” To this bank the hundred and fifty thou- | 
sand workman who will belong to the iustita ion will 
come every Saturday to deposite their week’s earnings | 
and receive its notes in exchange. Supposing that 
they earn upon an average three francs a day for three 
hundred days of the year, we have a hundred and thir- 
ty-five millions of francs which will thus enter the 
Bank in specie in exchange for its notes from the work- 
men alone. With this capital it can make loans to as- 
sociations of workmen that stand in need ot ‘hem, and | 
that can give suitable securities; it can also through | 
the “ Syndicate of Produciion” keep its members em- 
ployed in supplying its warehouses. In short, in its cof- 
fers the wages of the laboring class will be combined as 
a capital to help themselves with. But what will in- 
duce the workmen to bring their wages to the Bank 


| equal condition of the little remnant? 
| things in which the nomenclature of charity is a stigma 





instead of spending them elsewhere? Why, they will 
come to get the notes of the Bank for their money for 
the reason that those notes are alone received at the 
warehouses of the institution in payment for articles at 
the low prices, and those who wish to buy there in other 
money have to pay more. Besides, taey will wish wo) 
buy there for the reason that they are not cheated 
as at the retail shops. In a word, they will at once be 
put into the enjoyment of some of the chief advauta- 
ges of association by this means. 

I do not go into the details of this vast scheme, tor 
vast it will be found by those who think upon it; I 
commend my readers to think them out for themselves. 
Enough to say that it is likely and more than likely to 
be put in practice. After Lechevalier’s explanation of 
it at the meeting, it was adopted by the representatives 
of fifty different branches of industry who were present ; 
acommittee was appointed to prepare the plan in 
detail and to take preliminary steps towards its realiza- 
tion, and it will probably not be many weeks before 
the machine is put in motion and we shall see its ef- 
fects. It will, 1 think, be a powerful machine for the 
good of the industrious many ; the usurers and shop 
keepers, i: is possible, will not find it comfortable, for it 
will cut into the profits which they have so long been 
in the habit of regarding as their lawful possession. 
It is time that they should be disturbed ;—that will be 
a happy day when they are forced to resort to some 
truly productive and honest profession in order to get a 
living. 

Who are THE BEST Empioyvers ? 

Permit me a single reflection in connection with 
this subject. We are often told that great fortunes, 
by the side of small ones and of none at all, are very 
good things ina community, for the reason that the 
rich furnish work tothe poor. This is the arrantest 
and stupidest of sophisms. The people are their own 
best employers and their own best customers ; and in a 
community where every body is well off, there will be 
vastly more money spent and more of the products of 
industry consumed than in one where there are many 
very poor anda fewrich. And when commerce and 
usury are transformed, and the monopoly of the soil 
gently laid in its grave, I see no way short of outright 
stealing by which the present shocking inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth can continue to exist. 


Nationa ASSEMBLY. 


The political world has been in a ferment this week, 
and that theatre of mean ambitions and of noise, the 
National Assembly, has had its usual variety of enter- 
tainments. M. Mole has added one to its phalanx of 
conservatives, and Louis Napoleon, a very harmless 
young gentleman in appearance, has taken his seat 
and given in his adherence to the republic, and thus 
one bugaboo is out of the way. There have been great 
talks of a change of ministry, and Gen. Cavaignac has 
received the deputations of the right and the left en- 
treating him to adopt some policy, have ministers 
who should be either one color or the other, whether 
red with M. Ledru Rollin, or grizzley grey inclining to 
white with M. Thiers. He has softly repelled these 
seductive proposals, and adheres to the statuquo. His 
idea is, that a government of no color is the only one 
possible so long asit is merely provisional. When the 
President is finally elected he can go ahead and do 
something , the business of the provisional executive is 
to do nothing with as much energy as possible. 


AMNESTY TO THE INSURGENTS. 


A strong movement is going on in a favor of an 
amnesty to the insurgents condemned to transpor- 
tation. They will be amnestied and helped to go to 
Algiers as colonists. I saw a column of them marehed 
along the quays the other night in the midst of a large 
military foree. They did not seem in bad spirits, Oue 
of them, a young man of twenty, as he passed the lamp 
post where I stood, among a crowed watching them, 
took off his hat, flourished it. in the air, and eried, 
“ Vive la Republique democratique et sociale!” So it 
seems that, notw:thstanding the fickleness of the French 
character, there are notions that nothing can get out 
of them. . Yours, 


Bostonian. 





England, 
We find in the New Orleans Crescent, a letter from 
a gentleman of Maryland, from which we make the 
following extracts, on the questions of reform and rev- 
olution in England: 
Of the population of England and Ireland—amount- 
ing to about twenty-four millions, sixteen millions 


(two-thirds) are in a state of positive suffering—with- 
out the deceat comforts of life—most of them in abso- 


lute want. Four millions are wnder much driving—it 


requiring care | painstaking, man . 
close frugality, ufhremit nce for tae 
live with tolerable comfort. the remaining four 
millions, some are in great affluence ; some in a con- 
dition to indulge in all luxury, and all in plenty. We 
have, then, the true picture in two-thirds of the popu- 
lation in the privations of penury ; one-half of the other 
third straitened, with difficulties in making 
out a hard living ; and the remaining half of the favor- 
ed third, consisting of some in the splendors of princely 
opulence ; of others in the luxuries of abounding 
wealth, and others in the enjoyment of full compe- 
tence ; but, except in this last-mentioned half, you can 
find none in England and Ireland in the ease and 
plenty that marks the good livers of our nation. In 
our country, even slaves have little if any experience of 
hunger; these two-thirds of the population of England 
and Ireland, have no knowledge of a full meal. They 
are chained to their condition ; they are precluded from 
amelioration. The accounts which we receive, when 
Parliament investigates different sections of these 
masses, are distressing. The intelligent traveler in- 
forms us, that a citizen of this country could not live, 
surrounded with such extreme misery as the nabobs 
of England, in their gorgeous palaces, are in the midst 
of ; the sight would embitter existence, and he would 
fly from it when he found he could not relieve it. 
What has produced this state of things—of misery, as 
respects two-thirds of the people—of hardship, as re- 
spects one-half of the remaining third, and of most un- 
A state of 


| on benevolence—* Ragged Schools ;” and in which 


the object of charity is a scandal to benevolence, for it 
is to accustom the miserable to their misery, to make 
them content with their suffering! What has pro- 
duced this state of things, perverting religion into cant, 
and charity into fraud? The answer is found in the 
immense burdens crushing the people—surrounding 
some with splendor, but not allowing the mass suffi- 
cient or wholesome food—placing one family in a vast 
palace, while it consigns forty families to a damp cel- 
lar, contracted in space, and unvisited either by light 
or air. These burdens consists of the national debt, 
of countless amount: it can be set down in figures, but 
the mind can form no idea of the sam—it is £788 ,447,- 
900—nearly eight hundred millions of pounds sterling, 
with an annual interest of upwards of twenty-nine mil- 
lions of pounds sterling—in our money, the amount of 
the debt is nearly four thousand miilions of dollars— 
four thousand millions! ! and the interest yearly about 
one hundred and forty millions of dollars! Add to 
this the church establishment of more than forty mil- 
lions of dollars annually—the army and navy, more 
than fifty millions, and the support of the royal family, 
and other expenditures. These exact from the people 
not merely the sweat of the face—they wring the 
heart’s blood, they lessen every meal, they deprive of 
all comfort. 


The question then is, What reform can there be 7— 

the national debt, or its interest? These cannot be 
touched—the faith of government is pledged: all law 
and justice would be trampled upon in violating that 
pledge. The church establishment? Again and again 
every party has said it would be sacrilege to touch that. 
The army and navy? The condition of the nation 
requires these to be kept in full force. The royal 
family 2? Whatreforms can reach? There can be no 
reform—it is impossible. But where is the power to 
make reform if the condition of things rendered it prac- 
ticable? All the power isin the four millions who 
possess the wealth, the affluence, the comfortable com- 
petency to which I have adverted. This very wealth 
is made up, principally, of the items that constitute this 
oppressive burden which crushes the masses. They 
are interested, in every way, to keep the present con- 
dition of things ; and reform con be nothing but an idle 
name—a tub thrown toa whale. This portion of the 
community enjoys freedom. The legislature of Eng- 
land is the most enlightened in the world—-their judi- 
ciary the most elevated and able—their bar the most 
accomplished—their clergy the most pure and learned 
—their press the most powerful—their mercantile com- 
munity the most intelligent, rich and enterprising. 
But all these advantages are confined to the four mil- 
lions. The structure of society gives every thing to 
them : and it binds down all the rest to hardship and 
difficulty, at best—and generally to penury and suffer- 
ing. Look at the people of Ireland——the mass reduced 
or food toa single root! The only view which this 
condition of things allow us to take of mankind is that 
a few are made for enjoyment—rational, intejligent, 
felicitous exitsence—the multitude to occupy a state 
worse than that of brutes. The brutes are well fed— 
the multitude in England and Ireland are not, and 
their circumstances depress them below capability of 
caring for mind or spirit, for mental or moral pleasure, 
for any hope of immortality. 

But there can be no expectation at present of revo- 
lution in England or Ireland. Four millions of well- 
fed, well-educated, full-spirited people, in possession of 
all the wealth of the country, and its means, can easily 
keep undé twenty millions of half-starved, dispirited, 
ignorant ad brutish people, scattered over the face of 
the country. The four millions can bring a greater 
force in toncentration than can the twenty millions. 
On the «casion of the Chartist demonstration there 
were twa hundred and fifty thousand constables in the 
city of Lindon under special commission. 

Where could the famished,weak aod beggarly mass- 
es bring such a force together? Indeed, what can 
men do vho never eat a full or wholesome meal—who 
are accugomed to the presence of disease—who have 
seen fanine in its hornble ravages sweeping away 
their rants? Can such men have the heart to resist 
oppressi ? They are in a more feeble, inoffensive 
attitude hhan the down-trodden worm. The four mil- 
lions caj sit at ease, and enact their penalties, and ex- 
ecute Ueir laws; and there is no alternative for the 
spirit tat rouses itself in indignation against abuses 
that crf to Heaven for vengeance but to bear the re- 
quital ¢f its temerity in anguish and despair. 

It isa direct result of this sysiem of things in Eng- 
land tiat the whole of the surpassing moral, mental 
and plysical influence and power of that nation should 
be devoted to prove to be true and to practically sus- 
doctrine that a small portion of mankind are 
of happiness, of enjoying intelligent, comforta- 
moral existence, and that the greater number 
ve in discomfort, without any pleasurc trom men- 







Theiglaws treat and punish with severe inflictions the 
ion of discontent under the cruel oppression of 


Tis is the moral sentiment—that their people, in 
the deadful state of suffering to which the burdens 
impded consign them, should be submissive aod pa- 
tient On this ground, they have insisted that this 
nati@ could got endure——that it must break in pieces. 
nui ea not believe it possible to construct govern- 
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kingly power in all its selfishness, and conse. 
tructiveness of the rights and happiness of the mac% 
men. Itisa very important point that there can . 
no reformation of the Governments of the Old WwW 
Their structure necessarily igns the masses oH 
norance Pa and degradation. There must be reveln. 
an 4 masses can have no comforts and enjoy no 

At best there is too much th 
nation and England. We ae. aoe lim 
same—that we are the two most enlightened and reli 
gious nations, having the same great objects before ys 
of philanthropy and human exaltation. But when - 
examine England closely, you see that every én 
about philanthropy and religion is hypocrisy and oa 
Her great benevolent societies show a great deal of 
money expended to cireulate the bible, and send the 
gospel tothe heathen. Her own statistics show that 
she by her oppression, is depressing one thousand at 
least of her own people below all the benefits of the 
gospel, to every heathen to whom she even pretends in 
her pharisaical boasting, she is in any way sending the 
gospel The men who contribute to these benevolent 
operations, as they call them, derive their money to do 
so from sources inflicting a thousaud times more eyil 
tha : — operations ever tend to relieve. 

evolution in England would sponge the pati 

debt. There are three hundred Roumial Diteeet 
that debt, Probably two hundred thousand of these 
would be thrown into penury and want. For a few 
years there would be much distress ; but in a few years 
—probably ten, at most—the matter would be adjusted 
and the greater number of those living in ennui on 
the national debt, would be living better on the fruits 
of their own industry, skill and enterprize. But see 
the alternative: this national debt, if continued, will 
consign sixteen millions,from generation to generation 
to privation and su ffering far more intense than would 
be the lot of any of the three hundred thousand. § 
of the clergy. To break up the church establishment 
would be to reduce to poverty the very rich in many 
cases. The Archbishop of Canterbury has an annual 
income of about one hundred thousand dollars: the 
Bishop of London sixty-five thousand ; several bishops 
fifty thousand dollars; deans, twenty thousand, etc 
It is believed that common justice would be promoted, 
certainly great scandal would be prevented, by spoiling 
these spoilers. As to the army and navy, pensions 
etc., in case of revolutions through Europe giving mea 
their rights as men, there would be needed no navy or 
army ; these are only needed to keep up the pride and 
oppression of governments, and to make places for 
those unwilling to earn their living. 


LL 


Evrorean Siavery.—There are at this time about 
twenty-five thousand tenements to be let, in Paris, at 
from three tofive hundred dollarsa year, which are 
high rentsforthat city. In the same city, there are 
two or three aundred thousand people, crowded into 
cellars and garrets,with no suitable conveniences for hu- 
man habfations. Yet the houses continue to go with- 
out tenants, and the people to suffer for the want of 
them ; and no one wise enough to find a remedy for 
these evils. Rich and poor both suffer, because they 
will not unite their interest for the good of the whole. 
They war with each other, instead of uniting together 
for their common interest. The social contest wideos 
and deepens day by day ; yet the rich hold on to their 
privileges, and seem determined to crush down the poor, 
ra trample them under their feet as they always have 

one. 

Yet men cannot see that poverty is slavery, and that 
those who possess wealth are the real owners and mas- 
ters of their fellow creatures. They cannot see that 
negro slavery, as it exists in America, 1s the primitive 
and mildest form of this universal slavery of poverty to 
wealth. When men get their minds broadened and 
deepened enough to take in this idea of slavery, there 
will be more sense in abolition. The abolition which 
the whole world needs, and which men ought to preach, 
is the abolition of poverty and wealth, and the abolition 
of ignorance, which is the foundation of all these evils. 

The slavery of poverty is intensely real. Necessily 
is the terrible bond which makes the poor man the siave 
of the rich. It needs but money, or the credit of being 
able to command it, to enable a man to set hundreds 
and thousands of is fellow men, as good as himself, at 
work for his benefit. Does he want houses, they build 
them ; ships, they construct them ; and all because they 
must have food and clothing and shelter, of their right- 
ful share of which, orof the means of produeing them, 
they find themselves deprived. : 

When the millions of poor shall have gained enoug) 
intelligence to understand these relations of things— 
when they have become fully awake to their natura 
rights, and the unnatural wrongs which have so lovg 
oppressed them, does any one believe that they W! 
remain in such a state of slavery? The next century 
will tell a different story —Sunday Dispatch. 





Pecuuiarities or Distinevisnep Pussic Mun.—A 
Washington letter-writer, in describing the peculiat- 
ties of some distinguished public men, says: 

“It is interesting sometimes to see the different 
ways in which different individuals get out of the same 
dilemma. Mr. Calhoun is not often at a loss for® 
word, but occasionally one sticks in his throat, in the 
pronunciations, like Macbeth’s ‘Amen.’ In such ® 
case he gives a petulant twitch or two at his shirt-col- 
lar, and runs his bony fingers through his long g'Y 
hair till ut fairly bristles again. Websier, when both- 
ered for a word, or snarled up in a sentence, almost 10 
variably seratches the inner corner of his left eye, c#™ 
fully with the third finger of his mght hand. Failing 
in this, he rubs his nose quite fiercely with the bent 
kouckle of his thumb. Asa dernier resort, he spring® 
his knees apart until his legs resemble an ellipsis, then 
plunging his hands deep into his pockets, he throw® 
the upper section of his body smartly forward, and the 
word is ‘ bound to come.’ Gen. Cass,in a similar pre 
dicament, passes his hand rapidly along the lower edge 
of his vest. Mr. Benton sinks his voice so that the 
remainder of his sentence is unintelligible. Mr. Man- 
gum is violent, and the oodurate word is supplied by 
* Occk-hock-shoo!” Mr. Johason, of Md., Cristende”, 
and Mr. Hannegan, are never bothered ; they a 
right on,’ and their dratis upon the Presideat’s Exg!* 
are neve: dishonored.” 
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tthe 28 Mr. J. J.G. Wilkin 
raday, the 28th Sept., Mr. J. J. G. Wilkin- 
nee the second lecture of his cours at this 
institution The subject was “The Assimilation of 
Food, and the Assimilative Organs.” The lecturer re- 
rked that the immediate end of digestion is the 
, and that the food is the matter to be digested or 
converted into blood ; and that the chain means 
petween the food and the blood, whereby the former 
is gradually made into the latter, constitutes a won- 
derful process of likening, introduction, or assimilation. 
As the one is 80 different from the other, the series re- 
quires to be long and elaborate, whereby the passage 
and conciliation is effected. This idea of a series and 
order of process is the pot conception of a digestive 
orassimilative act. In the vegetable, the subject is 
fxed in the soil, and its supplies depend upon the fer- 
tility of a limited area, its only locomotion consisting 
in its swaying branches and quick leaves, which ex- 
tend into the moveable atmosphere. In the animal, | 
motion is the pedestal of life ; the roots are turned in- 
wards and grouped into a stomach, into which food is, 
carried by proper animal actions. The precarious in- 
come of life is, however, far ampler than the small cer- 
tainties of vegetation. The food of animals is gather- | 
ed from wide districts, and not alone from the under- | 
ound, but from the creations of air, light, and motion. | 
But the range of human food immensely exceeds that | 
of the aliment of other eaters. For man socially draws 
his supplies from all countries. And man, as the only 
kindler and handler of fire, is the inventor of that which 
is digestion itself, going forth into nature as a creative 
art, namely, cookery ; which, by the superior unity that 
it produces in the eatable world, raises up new species 
of food towards the human frame, and makes the sense 
of taste the refined participator, reeipient, and stimulus 
of the most exquisite digestive operations. Mr. Wilk- 
inson then noticed the vegetarian sect at some length, 
and held its doctrine and practice as a point to be es- 
tablished by the experiment of its yotaries, who he re- 
arded as deserving well of their fellows for the trial. 
He passed lightly over the argument derived from the 
first nature of man, considering all man’s career asa 
line and chain of new natures, and even artifice itself 
as naturalto man. At the same time he admitted 
that the organization might have changed considéra- 
bly since the primitive ages ; and stated that the ques- 
tion was one of times, and wants, and wise expedien- 
cy, and could not be finally solved by the present ana- 
tomy. That the presumed structure of the teeth or of 
the stomach would be no bars to vegetarianism, pro- 
vided experiment was in its favor. But he doubted 
whether the vegetable world was sufficiently compre- 
hended at present to apply the varied qualities of food | 
which are necessary for our support; for how few of| 
the herbs or fruits are eatable?) He then dwelt upon | 
the series of aliments from the equator to the pole— | 
upon the planetary table—and depicted the scale from 
taste to hunger—from the highly-baked meats of India | 
through long gradations, to the raw, red flesh and 
blabber of the Arctic regions; and from the spiced 
vegetable dishes of India to the insipid vegetable cook - 
ery of the north. Taste is the allurement in the tro- 
pics, and hunger in the frigid zones. Moreover, each 
country goes through somewhat of the same scale as 
it revolves through summer and winter; in the first 
of which we have taste and its allied thirst predomi- 
nant; in the second, void hunger. The lecturer next 
expounded Dr, Prout’s idea, that milk is the type of 
all food, according to which our most elaborate meals 
are but aspirations to our original milk ; and he prais- 
ed the conception for its naturalness and power, Pas- 
sing to the fluids, which are the medium, and the or- 
gans, which are the instruments of digestion, he re- 
marked ou the omnipresence of the stomach through 
the living kingdoms ; that there are animals and mor- 
tals which are nothing but stomachs, but none which 
are nothing but brains. The stomach is the basis of 
animal life, and the basis of humanity. He then ela- 
borately traced the, law of series in the digestive organs 
through the teeth and the other structures, and showed 
that new foods came out of the food all the way as it 
passes ; new dishes to every organ and part that it 
encounters. ‘The saliva also plays through a corres- 
ponding series. So also the mechanical powers of the 
successive apparatus. The mouth carries its own 
faery aliment to the upper parts—an aliment invisible 
to physiology, yet attended by facts. The stomach 
takes in grosser pabulum for lower organs. The next 
portions of the tube absorb still inferior foods ; and so 
the whole body is distinctly nourished, and built up 
from the whole world with discriminated gitts. The 
harvests of land and sea are choicely used for that 
compact, noble end of Nature, the human system. Bnt 
what combines the straggling powers of the digestive 
tube? Undoubtedly the movements of the lungs which 
we feel pervading the abdomen. These cause the di- 
gestive organs to swallow along the whole line in 
thythmie harmony ; then to eat again ; and so forth. 
In treating of assimilation, we must not conceive that 
it islimited to solid food. The body is so curiously 
bent on aggrandisement that it eats whatever touches 
it. The lungs eat aerial food and the brain etherial. 
—Douglass Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





Weatra anp Want.—The N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce philosophizes on the ever mooted topic of So- 
cial Inequality as follows: 

“Wealth and Want are near neighbors; but the 
policy were short-sighted that should endeavor to re- 
lieve by constraint the poverty of the one with the 
superfluity of the other. Political revolutions are easy 
or difficult of accomplishment in proportion as the evils 
to be redressed are general or partial in their operation. 
In the overthrow of Louis Philippe the interests of a 
whole community preponderated over those of a dynas- 
ty. The right of assembling, the liberty of the press— 
rights essential to rerstrain abuses of adiministration and 
to keep the public burdens from transcending endur- 
able limits—were important alike to rich and poor, 
and their violation and attempted withdrawal united 
all classes of the people against the king’s government, 
and it was overthrown in an hour. But when the war 
of Want broke out between the hovel and the house, 
under circumstances as favorable to the assailants as 
could well concur, the results proved thatthe resour- 
ces of Wealth were more than adequate to counteract 
the reckless desperation of Poverty, and demonstrated 
the hopelessness of the struggle. But the plan pro- 
posed by Communism to remedy inequality in the dis- 
tribution of property is to be condemned not alone be- 
Cause of the apparently insuperable obstacles in the 
Way of its exccution, and because of the fruitless strife 
aod bloodshed that would ensue from forcible efforts 
to establish it, but, in addition to these important con- 
siderations, because of its inefficacy to produce more 

an temporary relief. The fear of poverty and the 
ambition to become rich are the great stimulants to 
Production, and the ambition and the fear are alike 
engendered by the constant contemplation of the exis- 
‘ence of these two extremes. The labor and pains 


— 


now applied to accumulate an tion of valuable 
things, would cease simultaneovay with the removal 
of emulation and anxiety. Why should 2 man strive 
for that which he has? The love of riches may impel 
men to labor who are secure of a provision their 
wants ; but no man will work, without the stimulus of 
wants, who knows that the stranger will reap the fruits 
of his toil beyond what is required for his own absolute 
necessities.” 

On this the N. Y. Globe thus forcibly comments : 

“ Tnequality in the ownership of ip pcan be 
avoided. All efforts on the part of the poor to wrest 
{rom the rich their wealth, with a view to equalize the 
property of each member of the community, will fail. 





‘To preserve this equality would create a perpetual war 


between those who have and those who have not. 
What society wants is not equality in the property 
of its members. We want no laws or regulaiions that 
infringe upon the natural right of any member of the 
community to use his or her faculties in the acquisition 
of wealth, so long as they do not infringe upon the 
same rights of any other member of Society, and so 
long as Society gives them no advantages or privileges 
that eve.y other member of the community does not 
enjoy. The happiness of Society would not be promo- 
ted by an equality of wealth. A competency is all that 
is required. The great evil of the times is, that more 
than one-half of Society have not this competency. 
The mass suffer for the want of the nece: -avies of life. 
The extremes in the inequality of wealth are too 
reat. Measures should be taken to remedy this evil. 
hose measures in our opinion, are few and simple. 
We have never denounced the supporters of the the- 
ories of Fovrier, or those even of Communism. We 
have not done so, because it is well to hear what the 
friends of a wider humanity than now prevails have to 
say. If they try their plans, and they fail, they will 
be among the first toembrace the truth when brought 
forward by others. They ask but the elevation and 
happiness of man. Their object is good: their means 
of effecting it may be unwise. When millions of the 
human race are suffering the extremest want for the 
simplest necessaries of human existence, it ill becomes 
us to abuse those whose efforts are directed to the alle- 
viation of their wants, because some of their ideas are 
impracticable .” 





New York Lazzaront.—With the brilliance and 
elegance which New York copies and readily improves 
upon from the European model, we also accept with 
out hesitation some of the vices and miseries engend- 
ered under aristocratic institutions, that we might very 
well do without. We do not object to the hand-organ 
grinders and other street nuisances of innumerable 
shapes and patterns, whose performances make the 
bright eyes of so many little folks grow big with delight, 
and are rewarded with the clandestine pennies which 
otherwise would be transmuted into candies and other 
hurtful stomachics. Indeed, we often pause to listen 
to their rude music, and think we can hear, amid the 
false chords and meager melodies that tinkle from their 
inspired candle-boxes a strain of pure and pensive 
beauty—the voice of suffering humanity gently com- 
plaining of its sad fate in this world, or trying its voice 
forthe more joyful anthems of the next. The old 
Blind Harper with his gray haired wife whom we 
meet so often shivering and stumbling along the crowd- 
ed street, have become like familiar acquaintances ; 
and we do not grudge the five minutes and the sixpence 
which it costs for a homely song from the old lady, 
with its feeble accompaniment by the sightless minstrel ; 
and the grateful smile which lights up the once beauti- 
ful features of the sad, emaciated, yet patient wife, 
dwells pleasantly in our memory for many hours. 
Once she was fair and beautiful ; and beneath the shad- 
ows of the vines in sunny Tuscany she was the queen 
of the peasant maidens, and many was the stout and 
handsome contadino who was proud to acknowledge 
fealty to her eharms. She smiled on all, but loved but 
one—a bright-eyed, yellow-haired young harper, whose 
life was full of hope and joy, and to whom she still 
clings fond and fonder, though the snow of time lies 
heavy upon the old man’s head and the light of heaven 
has faded from his extinguished eyes. Ah, what a 
daily beauty in these beggers’ lives which makes seem 
ugly many a high and world-renowned career! Play 
on, poor minstrel,and true and faithful wife, let thy 
shrill voice not bring thee shame. However thin or 
meager may be its tones, God hears the soul of love 
and music beneath the mask of poverty and years, and 
will translate ye in his own good time to the golden- 
harped and silver-voiced Elysium. 

But there are other mendicantsin the streets who 
do not inspire such reflections. Squalid, purple-faced, 
blear-eyed women, whose rags hang filthily around 
them ; insolent male beggars, who seem ready to put 
off the pauper and assume the brigand, on any fair op- 
portunity ; and troops of young girls, with language 
and heart prematurely corrupted and disgusting—these 
promenade the fashionable walk and mingle in the gay 
and brilliant tide that sweeps ever to and fro. One 
shudders at their destitution, and as he drops his little 
gift into their hands, hurries away with a nameless 
and instinctive dread of pollution. Many, he must 
perforce suspect, are impostors—but they appear to 
suffer, and how can he distinguish? Until arrange- 
ments are made and faithfully carried out for taking 
comfortable care of al! street beggars—clothing the 
naked, feeding the hungry, nursing the sick,and provid- 
ing work for all who are able—the benevolent man or 
woman will choose to be many times deceived rather 
than risk one chance of refusing aid to the truly needy 
and suffering.— Tribune. 


LL 


Srreet Sweerinc Macuine.—Pavrer Lasor.—On 
Tuesday an experiment was tried in the Strand, to il- | 
lustrate the power of this machine in playing the scav- 
enger. Four machines were set to work, and in 
about fourteen minutes an area of about an acre was 
thoroughly cleansed, whilst—the best property in the 
mechanical street-sweeper—tne dirt is cleared from the 
pavement and removed by one process. No unsightly 
mud-heaps—treacherous things when half frozen—en- 
cumber the road-side. The machine is so well known 
that we need not describe it. Its advantages are set 
forth in a pamphlet on the subject, by Mr. Jos. Whit- 
worth, being “Exact Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers.” To judge by the ani- 
mals on Tuesday, the following hint given by Mr. 
Whitworth seems to have been adopted: “The ma- 
chine is constructed for a strong horse, which must be | 
well-fed, to keep it in condition.” An objection has 
been properly raised that parochial authorities should | 
pause before they adopted mechanical means to displace | 


manual labor, on which paupers could be employ- | nothing wrong, yet, when first addressed, he was not | be an American, for I 
ed. On the other hand, it is urged that pauper scaven- | willing, by stating the facts, to disclose to the world | such an act,” 


gering is about as bad as no scavengering at all; tar- | 
dy and imperfect. Ata meeting of the Institution of | 


Civil Engineers, Mr. E. Chadwick said ; “ Parochial | Mrs. See,as well as that of the poor man, for many | of your sires !——« 





BINGER 


interest, is quasi slave labor, and like all slave labor 
that he had examined, it was in reality dear labor. It 
was a fact, that the labor of the independent laborers, 
who where paid double wages, was cheaper than that 
For instance, the price of 
aweeping Pall-Mall by paupers was 3s. 10d., but by 


of these pauper laborers. 


free workinen, and by no means the highest class, it 


was only 2s. 6d. The pauper was paid 1s. 10d per 


diem ; the independent laborer 2s. 6d. ©The most intel- 
ligent surveyors of roads had declared to him (Mr. 
Chadwick) their conviction of the error of the parochial 


policy, and the really greater expense of the ill-condi- | 


tioned and inferior labor. The expense of the imper- 
fect scavangering was, however, made the excuse for 
not maintaining the proper degree of cleanliness in the 
streets.” 





The Suufi-Colored Coat. 


A few years ago, Mr. and Mrs, See resided in the 
vicinity of Hanover-Square. They were regarded as 
among the happiest people in the neighborhood—in- 
deed, the happiest of the happy. They sincerely lov- 
ed each other—were prosperous in life—-and their days 
passed along brightly and evenly, apparently without a 
cloud of sadness or a shade of care. 

With the pride of a true woman, Mrs. See admired 
her husband as the beau ideal of all that is excellent ; 
and justly thought that, in aid of his natural attrac- 
tions, propriety and neatness of costume were impur- 
tant. She delighted to see him not only well, but be- 
comingly dressed. ‘To this end, among the many con- 
tributing accessories, she considered colors as essen- 
tial ; and in colors, she knew no medium—some she 
liked, and some she disliked, to excess. 

Though desirous of pleasing her husband in all 
things, yet, in this department, she considered that she 
hada special right to exercise her taste exclusively, 
and that it was emphatically her duty to see that he 
appeared to the best advantage. Therefore, she was 
ever goodnaturedly suggesting to him what would, and 
what would not, become him; and he, usually, with 
equal good nature, agreed to her wishes. 


3 





ollection of the singular consequences of 


: r. , 
having procured a snuff-colored surtout coat a 4 
cousulting his wife. a 





“Taking the Mississippi.” 


While Mr. Sam. Stockwell, the artist, now enga- 
ged on the great panorama of the Mississippi, was 
one afternoon slowly floating down the river in his 
boat,a very uncomfortable shower came pattering 
down, at the moment he was about drop ing an- 
| chor to sketch the picturesque establishment of a squat- 
He hesitated a moment, but finally let go, and 

his boat swung around in the stream. 

“ Vot, ish you going to pictur’ him mit der rain ?”’ 
inquired his German boatman. 

“No,” says Sam, “ but I’m going to pictur him mit 
the pencil. We are now about at the right spot to take 
a good view of that odd looking cabin, and if we go 
on we will lose it. So haul out the old umbrella, and 
I will try a sketch. Perhaps by the time we finish our 
view, the proprietor will invite us to take some butter- 
milk with him.” 

This old umbrella had, by certain violent concus- 
sions received on the trip, become quite a curiosity. 
| One half of the whalebones were gone, and, when it 
| was hoisted, it hung like a wo-begone sombrero over 
|its owner. The pitching of it carelessly into the boat 
on sundry occasions, had introduced ill-shaped sky- 
lights in its roof; and, taken altogether, it was the 
sorriest apology for shelter ever stretched over a sov- 
ereign citizen of the great United States. Sam, how- 
ever, worked away beneath the “ gingham,” until he 
| Gaiehed hissketch. All this time an affluent from the 
| top of his cone-like covering poured a flood of dark 

tinged water through one of the holes, and down his 
neck. His German watched this stream with intense 
| interest, as if calculating how much the artist’s clothes 
would hold before they would leak. When he had 
finished, George, the German, broke forth in admira- 
|} tion : 
“Vell, for a little mans, you soaks more vater den 
ever I sees pefore. It vill take you von veek to pe so 





On one unlucky morning, Mr. See saw at his tailor’s | nice and dry as ve ves shust now.” 


a snuff-colored cloth which pleased him. He directed 
a surtout coat to be made from it; and, by singular in- 
advertence, did so without consulting his wife! It 
was made in elegant and fashionable style. 
him perfectly—he thought it very handsome—but, alas! 
the color wasamong those which Mrs. See deemed 


It suiced are you? 


Just then a voice from shore hailed them: 

“Look yur, you, with that awful ugly hat ; what in 
thunder are you sittin’ out thar in the rain for? Who 
What are you goin’ to do ?” 

“I am going to canvas the Mississippi,” said Sam. 
“You're an electioneerer, ar’ you?” inquired the 


ugly, and on his putting on the garment, she lovingly | squatter. 


but decidedly deciared that it would not answer, and 
she would not consent to his wearing it! 


A little fond rising of opposition, even in an affec- | the river.” 


tionate spirit, is sometimes excusable. Mr. See felt 
that, on this occasion, he might indulge in some resis- 
tance. He liked the coat—he had paid for it—he 


“No, not exactly,” said Sam, “except in a small way 
for my own individual benefit. Lam going to ‘take 


“Whar ar you goin’ to take it to?” inquired the 
squatter. 
«All round the country,” said Sam, “and over to 


thought he had a right to wear it—he wished to wear | England.” 


it, and he therefore said very gently, but very distinct- 
ly, that he would wear it. 


“Well, afore you kin do that, you'll hev to git an 
awful big tub, and sot yourself at the mouth to draw 


A sigh of disappointment followed ; but nothing | jt off” 


more was said ; love still reigned triumphant, and un- 
ruffed happiness still surrounded them. Bat is it in 


“Oh, no,” says Sam, “ I am drawing it of, now.” 
The squatter looked up and down the shore two or 


the nature of the weaker vessel to yield a point, where | three times, and then shouted back : 


the pride of her heart, her husband’s good appearance, 


“T don’t see as it gits much lower—your suckin’ ma- 


is concerned? A determination, silently, almost un- | chine draws it off dreadful slow.” 


consciously, was formed, to clear the house of the of- 
fensive article as soon as possible. 
A few days thereafier, the coat was missing ; when, 


how, where, or by what means it had gone, was an | ed. 


untold mystery 
The usual surprise, chagrin, vexation and regret were 


“I am painting the Mississippi, my friend,” answer- 
ed the artist. 
“Hey you got my cabin chalked down ?” he inquir- 


“Yes,” answered Sam, “and you, too.” 


“ Good, by thunder!” said the squatter. “ When 


expressed ; search and inquiry were unavailingly made. you show me to them Inglish fellars, jest tell ’em I’m 


As, in most cases, of such kind, it was the household | Mississippi screamer. 


I kin hoe more corn in a day 


wonder of a few days—the affair passed over—a coat | than any Yankee Tiachine ever invented, and when I 
of another color,a color agreeable to Mrs. See, was | hit anythin’, from a bullock down to humin natur, they 
substituted, the former one was apparently forgotten, | ginerally think lightnin’ is comin.” 


and the happy Mr. and Mrs. See loved and lived on 
in the pleasant tenor of their way. 

One summer afternoon, about two months after the 
occurrence here mentioned, Mr. See was sitting at his 
front window, looking into the street, absorbed ina 


“Are youa Taylor man 2?” inquired Sam. 

“No, by thunder,” says he. 

“Do you go in for Cass, then ?” inquired Sam. 
“Well, I calculate not, stranger,” shouted he. 
“What! do you support Van Buren ?” continued the 


train of pleasant thoughts of things that were, and had | artist. 


been, in one of those tranquil reveries of mind, which, 


after a day’s toil, are gentle and sweet, like eventide | and the children, and it’s d 


“No Sir,” shouted the screamer ; “ I support Betsy 
d tight screwin’ to get 





hour, when a well-dressed man, who was passing by, | along with them, with corn at only twenty-five centsa 


caught his attention. 
before seemingly realizing the truth, for there, before 


He looked and looked again, | pyshel.” 


“Good bye, stick to Betsy and the children,” said 


his eyes, existed on the back of that man, his own lost | Sam ; “they are the best candidates out ;” and raising 


snuff-colored surtout coat ! 
In a moment he rushed out of the house, and, ta- 


anchor he floated off. As he sped onward the squat- 
ter’s voice reached him once more, and its burthen 


king hold of the collar of the article so singularly | was: 


placed before him, demanded from the man an expla- 


“Hurrah for Gineral Jackson, the old Mississippi, 


nation, why he wore,and how and where and when | and me and Betsy !”—St. Louis Reveille. 


he got that coat ? 

Such a sudden gripe and emphatic salutation, how- 
ever natural, were not calculated to awaken kind feel- 
ings, or friendly or favorable sentiments. The wear- 
er was surprised, shocked and embarrassed, and an- 
swered at first evasively, and nextangrily. Finally,he 
finished by a flat refusal to tell anything about the mat- 
ter, 

The mind of Mr. See was soon made up. He had 
lost his coat mysteriously—it had been stolen—no ti- 
dings of it had been received till now—it was found 
on the back of this man, and he refused to say how he 
came by it! The case was clear—he was the thief— 


the crime was written in his countenance—it was proof 


beyond all doubt. 

The accused was :aken to the police office, where 
Mr. See made an affidavit of the circumstances ; a com- 
mitment was prepared, the magistrate was in the act 
of signing it, when a person hastily entered the office 
and handed Mr. See a letter. He read it, and surprise 
pain, and mortification, in rapid succession, were ex- 
pressed in his countenance. 


took him by the hand—begged his pardon, and openly 
declared his innocence ! 

This strange torn to the affairstruck a!| present with 
wonder end astonishment. A pause ensued Al 


were silent; and the eyes of all expressed the idea | 
that they waited with Intense interest for a solution of 


the mystery. 

It was given. The letter was from Mrs. See. 
Therein, with many expressions of alarm and regret, 
she stated that the nnfortunate coat had not been sto- 
len, for that she herself, in order that the good appear- 
ance of her husband should not be marred by the ugly 
colored garment, had given it away. 

The intended culprit then made known that he had 
bought it of a pawnbroker ; that, though he apparent- 
ly was well to do in the world, yet, in fact, he had but 


little ; and, on that little, was obliged to make the | 


best appearance he could, wherefore he bought the 
coat at a second hand price ; and :hough he had done 


his threadbare circumstances. 
He was released ; but the memories of Mr. and 


With much confusion of 
manner, he suddenly turned to the supposed culprit, 





he  — — 


Tue New Zearanp Cuier ann THE GovERNOR.— 
Accounts from New Zealand detail an interview at 
Waimate, where the well-known chief, Heki, and his 
wife, presented themselves to Governor Gray. The 
lady rode a lively galloway, with a splendid side sad- 
die. Heki was accompanied by about one hundred 
armed men. “ You see,” said Captain Gray, glancing 
from their arms to his own cane, “ we entertain no ap- 
prehension of you, for we come perfectly unarmed.” 
The insurgent chief made a courteous reply, and they 
were invited to breakfast ; on reaching the house. He- 
ki was pulled back, and a chief stood in the doorway 
to prevent his ingress, suspecting treachery, no doubt, 
Finding that the Europeans were all seated, Heki man- 
aged to enter the apartment, and approaching the gov- 
ernor, pressed him to discuss politics, as such was the 
Maori custom among friends. The governor declined. 
Throughout the interview, his excellency preserved a 


’ | civil indifference, remarking to the wily chief that if 


the chieftains would reside in towns and villages he 
would send Europeans among them, and erect hospi- 
| tals for the sick. Heki made light of hospitals ; ot 
| scriptural quotations he was most liberal ; he expressed 
| great pleasure at having made the governor’s acquain - 


| tance, apologized that in his hurry no time had offered 


for procuring presents, and begged his excellency to 
| accept a very fine green stone idol, and a couple of 
large porkers. 





ENGLisH AND AMERICAN Po.irenEss—A friend of 
ours happened to lose his way in Manchester, accosted a 
well dressed person, apparently a merchant ‘and politely 
asked him for information. The John Bull stopped star- 
ed our friend, and exclaiming “ eoufound you don’t bo- 
ther me,” and hurried on, ould any Awerican, what- 
ever his taste, have answered a stranger thus rudely ? 
| Another friend of ours was once aseending Loch Lomond, 
jin a steambat, when a shower of rain coming on, he no- 
ticed a lady near him, who had neither cloak or umbrella 
jand taking off his Mackintosh, he offered it to her. Her 
| husband, who proved to be a Seotch barrister, immediate- 
ly stepped forward to thank our friend, saying, “ you must 
never knew an Englishman to do 





Sustime Peroration.—“ Strike for the green graves 


strike for your altars, your homes, and 


mud labor being peformed reiuctaotly, and without | years afterwards, were not released from the vivid rec- | your hot air furnaces !” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights fraud, a@ gambling spirit in trade, 
reck ess adventure, and convulsions, ali tending to 
impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

is to come, and can only come from the new application 
o: Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wiutiam Eccery Cuannine. 


The Province of the State. 

Much is said in the journals which undertake to re- 
mark upon political subjects, especially those which 
discuss the recent movements in France, about the 
province of government. They object, for the most 
part, to the organization of labor by the State, on the 
ground that this function transcends the proper sphere 
of the State. Even journals desperately conservative, 
which defend the most monstrous abuses of govern- 
ment, which clamor for banks, tariffs, state-debts, and 
gigantic enterprises of all kinds by which Capital is 
protected and enriched, exprese the extremest surprise 
when it is proposed that government should do a little 
for the interests of Labor. 

Now, we are by no means of the number of those 


is 


Theatre ; but there is nowhere any thorough organiza- 
tion of all these separate elements, either in 
or as a whole! . 

We do not say, be it observed, that Government is 
to establish these institutions of its own will ; that it is 
to build Colleges and compel the attendance of schol- 
ars; that it is to ereet Houses for families; that it 1s 
to sustain Theatres, and that it is to provide Churches: 
bat we do say, that when these things have grown out 
of the wants and wishes of the people, when they have 
come to attain'some degree of vitality, it is the part of 
the Government, by sound laws, to guarantee the ex- 
istence of all, to facilitate their operations, and so to 
adjust their mutual relations and dependencies, as to 
produce a harmonious coéperation of all, 

For it is by these conjointly,and not by any one of 
them alone, that the good of the individual and of so- 
ciety, that the development of the complete Man, is to 
be worked out, that his physical wants are to be sup- 
plied, his industrial faculties trained, his affections har- 
monized and solaced, his intellect expanded and sharp- 
ened, his love of beauty enriched, his devotion warm- 
ed, and his whole nature glorified. Narrow, indeed, 
is that view of life which supposes that these great ends 
can be attained by any exclasive agency, or which 
winks out of sight any one of the institutions to which 


who think that government has a right to interfere at we allude: it is the view of the worldling or of the 


will in any of the relations of trade, with a view to 


regulate and adjust them according to the varying opin- | 


ions of the time. On the contrary, we believe that 


bigot,—both men of shallow minds and bad hearts, and 
only capable of redemption through a cordial recon- 
ciliation with each other, on the intermediate ground 


whatever can be done better by individuals than by the | of 9 true and living Charity. 


State, ought to be left to individuals. Government, at 
best, is a cumbrous and awkward mechanism ; it ori- 
ginates a great deal of corruption ; and representing, 
as it does, the whole body of society, should never be 
converted into an instrument to advance mere partial 
or local interests. Yet there is a large sphere within 
which government can alone act with any propriety 
or effect. 

It is highly important, therefore, to discriminate be- 
tween what the State may and may not do; at the 
same time, it is clear that none of the writers on po- 
litical science, and no political parties, have ever made 
an accurate discrimination. The democratic theory, 
expressed in the formula, that “ That government is 
best which governs least,” rigidly carried out, would 
dispense with government altogether, and reduce so- 
ciety to a mere conglomeration of isolated individuals. 
On the other hand, the aristocratic or tory theory, can 
be made to justify logically the most prodigious as- 
sumptions of despotism. The one annihilates the 
State—the other absorbs the people ; the one tends to 
anarchy, the other to autocracy ; the one runs into an 
extreme of licentiousness, and the other into an ex- 
treme of power; and so both, in the last analysis, are 
very great absurdities. 

We do not pretend for ourselves that we can enun- 
ciate a precise definition of the limits of the State ; but 
* we think that we can help men in arriving at such a 
definition, by preluding one or two clear and necessary 
distinctions. 

One great cause of error, it seems to us, has been, 
that thinkers have regarded the State as the sole and 
paramount institution of society. They have con- 
founded with the State several other institutions, which, 
in the estimation of many, are equally important with 
it, if some of them, indeed, are not superior to it. We 
refer to the Family, to the University, to the Theatre, 
and to the Church. Let us explain what we mean. 

The aspirations of man are five-fold,—industrial, 
social, scientific, artistic and religious, springing trom 
his various relations to Nature, to his fellow Man, and 
to God. He is industrial, as the master of the external 
world, which he subdues to his uses; social, as the 
member of a family and of society ; scientific, as the 
investigator of truth; artistic, as the participant of 
Beauty ; and religious, as the creature of God. But 
all these aspirations are positive and living forces ; they 
are irrepressibly active ; and the struggle of each is to 
ultimate or reflect itself in some outward institution. 
Thus, the industrial relations of men are represented 
in the Workshop, which has to do mainly with mate- 
rial or outward prosperity, or with the development 
and progress of Agriculture, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, in all their relations; their social tendencies 
find expression in the Family, in the largest sense of 
the word ; the scientific, in the University ; the artist- 
ic, in the Theatre ; and the religious, in the Church. 

These various institutions are intimately related to 
each other: yet they are also independent and dis- 
tinct. Each one has its own proper objects and aims ; 
each one has a pecular life and function: yet each 
one is necessary to the full development of the other ; 
and each one, therefore, requires its separate organiza- 
tion, while the whole requires a general organization 
which shall coérdiaate and subordinate those separate 
parts, so as to produce the perfect and harmonious ac- 
tion of each and all. 

Here, then, we find the real province of the State— 
or Government, which is the mere machinery by which 
the whole of Society operates—namely, to fix and dis- 
tribute the relations of the great institutions we have 
named, so as to give the largest degree of efficiency to 
each in its appropriate sphere. We find, accordingly, 
that all States have been employed about this business, 
though for the most part blindly and irregularly, some- 
times in an exclusive and one-sided spirit, sometimes 
with arbitrary violence, and always without regard to 
that large and catholic philosophy which embraces all 
the interests and all the i titutions of society. Io 
Prussia, for instance, the State has made some incom- 


plete attempt to organize the University ; in England, 
the law establishes a certain hierarchy in the Church ; 
the government in France supports to some extent the 
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The Presidential Election. 

We are not certain that the mora! evils of a popular 
Presidential election are not as great as those of mon- 
archical irresponsibility. At least we suffer dreadfully 
in this country from the incessant agitations of political 
controversy. No sooner is one untortunate candidate 
warm in his seat, than the whole nation begins to 
speculate as to his probable successor. Ina little while, 
the newspapers are filled with clamorous discussion, 
and long betore there is any need of thinking of the 
subject, the whole pack of political bloodhounds are in 
full ery, hunting down the opposing candidates. 

Ail this while—and here is the evil,—nothing else 
can gain the attention of the public mind. The com- 
munity becomes so eager in its pursuit of political ends, 
that, like a gambler, it forgets all other objects in one 
single absorbing devotion. Prospects for municipal and 
local reform—though never so important,—-the cause 
of literature and science,—-the great interests of religion 
and art, are alike forgotten in frivolous, but excited 
contests for power. Men find no time for either indi- 
vidual or general cultivation, in their relentless anxiety 
to further the aims of the various factions to which 
they are attached. 

Now, if there were any very great principles involved 
in these excitements, we could readily forgive their 
recurrence. Nay, we should ourselves engage most 
earnestly in the battle. But the misery is, that, with 
now and then an exception, nothing is gained by these 
vast expenditures of time, money, virtue and good- 
feeling, beyond merely personal successes. One party 
goes out and another comes in ;—Tom loses a good 


| fat office, and Dick gets it; a few smart speeghes are 


made in Congress ; the tariff of duties is changed fyom 
25 per cent. to 254 per cent.; the country is saved, 
and prepared again to run the same tedious round of 
excitement. Meantime the grander questions of na- 
tivnal destiny and improvement are shoved out of sight, 
or left to the painful nursing of a few self-sacrificing 
men, who work and die in obscurity. 

At times, however, as within the last few years, 
Providence casts subjects of greater moment into the 
political cauldron ; but then, the best mind and virtue 
of the country, disgusted by a past experience of the 
barrenness of polities, fails to take an interest in the issue, 
and leaves the determination to small-beer partizans 
and their corrupt representatives in Congress. ‘Thus 
the most disastrous measures are carried, and good 
men awake only when it is too late to prevent the mis- 
chief. Thus, too, schemes of vast importance fail to 
find admittance into our legislative halls, or when ad- 
mitted for a moment, command no attention. - The 
men usually seat to Congress are not of a class to com- 
prehend the deeper interests of the republic ; they sel- 
dom rise above the traditions of party; and when a 
new thought flashes athwart their horizon, it seems a 
dazzling and dangerous meteor, which sets all their 
hairs upon edge. Else, why is it that the most clear 
and imperative principles of political justice are obliged 
to suffer such a long quarantine before the doors of 
Congress? Why, for instance, do such beneficent 
schemes as those of our friends the National Reform- 
ers, in relation to the public lands, find but few and 
reluctant advocates at Washington? Surely, the great 
men there either do not comprehend the interests of 
the people, or have not that interest at heart. 

We rejoice, therefore, when any new question arises 
likely to break the prescriptive stupidity of the old 
parties. This Free Soil movement, which now agitates 
the public mind, is one of these, and if it have no other 
effect than to introduce a new element into political 
discussion, it will have done some good. That it will 
be able to organize a permanent new party, we do not 
believe ; but that it will greatly modify the action of 
both the old parties, is sure. And it is the probable 
degree of its influence, in this direction, which imparts 
the chief interest to the coming Presidential Election. 
Whatever may be the result, it is no small gain to hae 
brought a vital principle into prominent notice. The 
atmosphere will be purified by the stirring breeze, if 
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Our devoted and indefatigable triends in Philadel- 
common cause. Not content with pursuing the dull 


routine of holding meetings, organizing committees, 
and passing resolutions, they exercise a fruitful inven- 
tion in devising the most efficient measures, and spare 
no pains in carrying them into effect, If the Unions 
in all our large cities, to say nothing of those in the 
country, could bring a similar zeal, energy and wis- 
dom to the interests of the movement, the mighty 
work of Social Reform would receive an impulse, which 
the whole array of old prejudices and personal selfish- 
ness could not withstand. Our movement is founded 
on a religious trast in the integral Providence of the 
Creator. We believe that he has established the Com- 
bined Order as the law of the Universe, and that, un- 
til this is introduced into the organization of Society, 
we can expect nothing but the fruits of Death and Hell. 
But, for this reason, we may sometimes be tempted to 
think that the Deity will accomplish his own designs 
in his own method, and that the interference of man 
in the development of humanity is but presumptiog 
and madness. Not so, good friends. God makes the 
winds his ministers, and flaming fires his servants. The 
clear head, the glowing heart, the energetic hand, are 
the instruments he selects for the accomplishment of 
bis will. It isenough that the sublime idea of Asso- 
ciation has been revealed to the world, that this great 
hope now stirs so many noble hearts ; here is the di- 
vine call to those, on whose minds the truth has fallen, 
to labor for the realization of a true social order, with 
as earnest devotedness as if the salvation of the world 
depended on theit individual efforts. We earnestly 
hope that the example of the Philadelphia Union will 
not be ineffectual. May they not only maintain the 
noble zeal which has thus tar dis:inguished their course, 
but help to spread the genial fire, which is destined to 
consume the corruption of ages. 

The following Circular, which they have just issued, 
is of the right stamp, and cannot fail to be of eminent 
service. We trust we do not violate the wishes of our 
modest friends, in giving this document a greater pub- 
licity than they probably intended. 


TO ASSOCIATIONISTS, AND ALL INTERESTED 
IN HUMAN POGRESS. 


Frienps :-It is with confidence we address you, know- 
ing that you are interested in reform generally, and be- 
lieving that the views we desire to lay before you are 
worthy of your serious consideration. 

We believe that the reforms of the present day do not 
strike at the root of the evil which is to be removed. As 
society is now constituted, no real progresscan be made 
in the reformation of the race, no change can possibly 
take place by which the rights of all shall be recognized, 
and men act toward each other as !\rethren. The inter- 
ests of all are antagonistic, and therefore in the struggle 
tor existence, each one succeeds at the expense of another, 
enslaving the powers of the soul,and sacrificing life, liber- 
ty and happiness. The employer finds his success to be 
in proportion to his power over those dependent upon 
him, so that all his energies are directed to increase their 
ignorance, degradation and helplessness. Men engaged 
in the various professions live on the evils of society; the 
miseries of their fellow beings are the source of all their 
wealth and power. 

It is our object to renovate society, so that perfect free- 
dom shal! exist through perfect orders to substitute truth 
for falsehood, virtue for vice, beauty and happiress for 
de ation and misery; to realize upon earth the idea 
of human brotherhood, the law of love, the great thought 
of Christ. We seek to make labour honorable and attrac- 
tive; to place human beings in such situatious that they 
will find their happiness only in fulfilling their destiny. 
As spiritual order is established, a beautiful harmony will 
result from that variety of character which, through the 
strife of irreconcilable interests, now produces perpetual 
discord. The earth, cultivated by united brotherhood, 
will yield abundantly; wealth will abound , science and 
art will arise in unimagined beauty; and religion be the 
daily life of each child of the great Father. 

This reform includes all others; no slave can exist where 
all are brothers, and the rights of each recognised and 
guarantied; no war can desecratea world where justice 
and love prevail; no drunkard will seek to drown care 
and conscience in wild riot, when a life full of hope, hap- 
piness and grandeur liesbetore him. This is no visionary 
dream, but the inevitable result of the proper develop- 
ment of the various faculties with which God has endow- 
ed the human soul. 

We invite you, friends, to join with usin carrying on 
this great movement ; we would urge you to examine the 
principles on which it is based, and to concentrate your 
wealth and. influence to its advancement. We wish to 
send labeurers abroad who shall promulgate the princi- 
ples on which alone a true society can be founded ; to cir- 
eulate books which shall rouse men from their selfish in- 
difference and enlighten the darkness which now enshrouds 
them ; and lastly, to realize our idea of social life, and thus 
show to the world by practice, more powerfully than by 
theory, what is meant by the divine law of Association. 

For these purposes the Paitape.PHia Uv10n or Asso- 
CIALIONISTS was orgeaes, and has steadily increased in 
numbers, zeal and knowledge of our peculiar doctrines. 
An industrial group has been formed, the object of which 
is to aid in increasing the funds. We desire yoursympa- 
thy and co-operation in this effort, by the contribution of 
money, or useful and elegant articles of workmanshi , of 
f.rm produce, or in any other way which you may think 
best. Needlework of all kinds can be made available, 
and we would suggest the propriety of forming industrial 
groups, not merely for pecuniary profit, but to afford an 
opportunity for mutual! improvement 

on ‘tions may be sent to the eare of A. W. Harrison, 
Secret iry of the Philadelphia Union, 8% 8. Seventh st. 

We cordially invite you to attend the meetings of the 
Union, which are held weekly. Full particulars respect- 
ing them will be found in the Constitution accompanying 
the Cireular. 

a On behalf of the Industrial Group of the Philadelphia 
nion. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1848. 





Signs of the Times. 

The spirit of Socialism, if not its scientific princi- 
ples, has taken a deep hold of the more libera! minds 
in our own country, while its influence is conspicuous 
in the political movements of the old world. We love 
to trace the progress of ideas, which we believe to be 
at the foundation of social happiness, in quarters which 
we might have been forgiven for supposing were inac- 
cessible to their approach. Among other instances of 
the kind, which we allude to, we notice an article in 
the Christian Examiner for November, on“ Vericour’s 
French Literature,” written with a scholar-like ability 
worthy of the subject, which shows the author fully 


of ile Fo ot to speak of that nat 
score y- For, not to extraordinary 
woman who, in the first tumuit of 
with so fearless and so a hand the 
oe i “2 ae veensaee disease and agony 
y the tyranny of a ved social order, who, since 
time, as freedom and thought brought her Quine 
faith, has earnestly la 
own suffering, and of that of so many oth 
ful, but not less injured, and who alike in her frenzy ang 
her serenity has displayed an artistic skill, a power of in. 
tellectual Taplnation, a living genius, which raise her pro. 
ductions to the rank of poetry; nor of Victor Hugo, the 
prince of rornantic fiction ; where shall we seek the com. 
per of the hundred-handed Dumas, always unscrupy. 
us, and always energetic; of Eugene Sue, with his har. 
rowing power, and his voluptuous philanthropy; of Bal. 
zac, whose keen, observing genius merits the epithets be. 
stowed by Virgil on his own favorite theme? 

“Such are some of the claims of recent Freneh litera. 
ture upon our attention ; and yet how few, comparatively 
are the persons who thoroughly appreciate its treasures 
or do justice to the extent and importance of its infiy. 
ence! To many Americans a Freneh -book is only ano. 
ther name for a repository of immoralities, and to that 
generalizing criticism which has identified in meaning the 
words, “German theqjogian,” and “ neologist,” Paris js 
the modern Capua, whence nothing good or great can 
possibly proceed. Prepossessions, reasonable enough in 
their origin, have conspired with that pressure of profes. 
sional and social duties, which confines the majority of 
our cultivated men to a comparatively narrow field of 
study, to exclude this vast at rich literature from the 
sympathies which it must surely awaken. Besides, as Mr, 

arlyle somewhere says, “strange things are apt without 
any fault of their’s, to estrange us at first- sight; and 
thanks to certain theories, strange, indeed, and imperfeet- 
ly understood, and therefore strongly abhorred,a vague 
impression has been made onthe popular mind, that those 
Frenchmen who are not sensualists are socialists; words 
whereof it is hard to say which conveys the more re- 
proach.” 


See also his disposition to do justice to the great 
founder of the Associative School, in the following 
brief notice of Mr. Chase’s criticisms : 


“ The account of St. Simon, Fourier, and their follow- 
ers, to which Mr. Chase has appended some remarks, 
which, if not profound, are, at least, liberal and sensible 
especially deserves notice ; although, with an evident de. 
sire to be just and clear, the author has but clouded still 
further a subject not wanting in obscurity, and has ex- 
pended his criticism on points wholly unessential. His 
whole account of Fourier’s system, fur example, is based, 
not on its principles, but on those details which do not at 
all affect the substantial merits of a movement, whose ex- 
tent and energy are among the most striking and impor- 
tant phenomena of our day.” 


The conclusion of his article breathes the inspira- 
tion of the “ New Times.” 


“In the sixteenth century, Calvin, Luther, Servetus, 
left the study of the law for the warfare of theology; in 
the nineteenth, genius and energy leave the altar to grap- 
ple with the social and political questions of the day. 

ut in this there is no discouragement; only new hope for 
the Church. At last, the work which her eloquent voices 
prophesied and cried out for, has begun to be accomplish- 
ed. At last, the New Jerusalem comes down toman. Let 
not her chosen children withhold their hands from the 
labor ; and when wars, and blood, and struggles shall have 

' away; when the firm foundations shall have been 

uilt upon, and the stately towers have arisen, sunlit and 
strong, to heaven,—a new hierarchy will be found in the 
temples, a new company of thesons of God will proclaim, 
a nobly than of old, his recognized and triumphant 
trut 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Victor Considerant, the Leader of the French 
Phalansterians. 


Panis, Oct. 3, 1848. 

Dear Frrenps— You have, of course, expected from 
me a sketch of Vicror ConsipeRANT, who has so many 
titles to our regard as one of the earliest and most dis- 
unguished disciples of Fourier, one of the a blest writers 
of the Associative School of Paris, and the recognized 
leader of that most intelligent and most respectable 
body of French socialists, the Phalansterians,with whom 
the Harbinger has always maintained a faithful and 
profitable intimacy. I have postponed speaking of M. 
Considerant, as well as of others of our friends here, till 
better acquaintance should enable me to giye you a 
juster idea of them. 

M. Considerant is now forty years ofage. He was 
born at Salins, in the department of Iura, not far from 
Besancon, the native place of Fourier. That region 
has produced a number of distinguished men, remarka- 
ble for mental boldness and independence ; it seems 
also favorable to the growth of social reformers ; Just 
Muiron and Proudhon were born there, besides seve- 
ral others whose names have escaped me. For some 
reason, too, its natives are of a militant genius, and use 
the language of controversy with great force and plain- 
ness. Fourier, as we know, was of that character, a8 
witness his objurgations of those blind leaders of the 
blind, the philosophers. Considerant inherits some- 
thing of the same temper, though in him it is balanced 
by a refinement and grace, of rhetoric, and an elevation 
ofsentiment,which render him an admirable writer and 
a still more admirable controversialist. His principal 
work, the Destinée Sociale, is a fine illustration of this 
remark: passages of it are surpassed by few of the 
most perfect productions of Freneh literature ; it ‘8 
eloquent in style and argument, pungent in criticism 
and noble in sentiment, all at once ; it has conclusive 
reasons for the present, and a lofty and impressive 
faith as to the future. 

Though the record shows the age of M. Considerant 
to be forty, his appearance indicates a much younget 
man; he is one of those on whom years produce but 
little outward effect ; about six feet in stature, of a mus 
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THE) HARBINGER, 


= ng | s than t allows the daily flings of the Conservatives at Social- | Proudhon, but th» philosophy of M. Cousin and the | opening of Hero and Leander, that has-so charmed soine 


manly elegance of person, which suggests activity and 
gut-door exercise rather than the unhealthy confine- 
ment of the man of letters. His features are rather 
large, but yet delicate and intellectual, and to borrow 
7 ieal phrase, express a character in which 
ambition and friendship are combined. With the de- 
cision of the one, there is the freedom and cameraderie 
ofthe other. This gives ease and dignity and cordial- 
ity o his manners, and puts a stranger at once upon the 
most agreeable terms with him. You are immediately 
as good friends as if you had known each other for 
rs. 

* was some time about the year 1824 or 25,1 believe 
when Considerant first made the acquaintance of Fou- 
rier. He was introduced to him by Madame Vigoreux 
and soon became convinced of the truth of the great 
principles which the illustrious master had discovered. 
The conquest of this ardent, enthusiastic and gifted 
young man was an important event in the history of 
the Associative theory, as events have since demonstra- 
ted. His was the third adhesion of importance to the 
new doctrines ; the first was that of Just Muiron, the 
second that of Madame Vigoreux. 


Soon afterwards Considerant entered the Polytech- 
nic School, where he passed through the usual course suc- 
cessfully. On leaving the School,—which is a public 
establishment like the Academy at West Point,—he 
entered the corps of Engineers as a sub-iieutenant ; in 
three or four years he had attained the rank of captain. 
His career in the army was eight or nine years in dura- 
tion, and in the course of it he formed a friendship, 
(which subsists to this day,) with Gen. Cavaignac, who 
also entered the service in the corps of engineers. 

During this time, it will be presumed that he was 
not silent with regard to the social ideas which he had 
so warmly adopted. He was frequengly in Paris with 


Fourier, and formed one of the body of young men who | of the matter,and to say something which others would 


in the latter years of his life, collected around him as 
his disciples. Among them the activity of Consider- 
ant,and the eloquence and lucidity of his statements of 
the doctrines, rendered him prominent. He took a 
share in the New Industrial World, the first journal 
which was established in 1831 to disseminate the views, 
and after that was given up, commenced himself the 
publication of the Phalanz, in the year 1835. Soon 
after this he resigned his post in the army to labor ex- 
clusively in the Phalansterian cause, of which from that 
day to this, he has been the recognized chief in this 
country. In conducting it his policy has been gene- 
rally that of prudence, which no temptation could lead 
from the course marked out. As means came in, and 
men of various ranks gave in their adhesion to the duc- 
trines, he has collected around hima body of young 
men of brilliant abilities, who form the active portion 
of the French Associative School. But the direction 
of their labors has constantly remained in his hands, as 
have the finances and general management of the 
whole establishment. To the skill with which he has 
discharged these offices the social cause at large is very 
greatly indebted for the deep hold which the fundamen- 
tal notions of social justice, fraternal independence and 
industrial coéperation, have taken upon the public 
mind) Under the monarchy, the caution and concili- 
ation which he constantly impressed upon the publica- 
tions of the school, secured to thema hearing which 
they could not otherwise have obtained, the fruits of 
which are now appearing in the strength of the social 
movement, aod will hereafter appear more fully in its 
triumph, 

Some two years since, M. Considerant offered him- 
self to the electors of Montargis, as a candidate for the 
Chamber of Deputies. ‘Through the active opposition 
of the ministerial party, he was defeated ; for notwith- 
standing the moderation with which the Democratie 
Pacifique, his journal, inasmuch as he is its chief edi- 
tor, had advocated a social reform, it was still not at 
all to the taste of Messrs. Guizot and Louis Phillippe. 
On political questions, too, it had always been counted 
48 an Opposition organ. 


Since the revolution of February, there has been no 
variation in the policy of the school and itschief. In 
the immense straggle going on between old aud new 
ideas, the Democratie has constantly maintained an in- 
dependent position,and thouzh sympathising most with 
the people and the democratic movement, it has never 
given in tothe extreme demands of one party more 
than the other. ‘This fact is due above all to the influ- 
tnce of M. Considerant, who is not diverted by any 
‘emporary impulses from his adherence to the Phalans- 
‘erian idea. No matter what events occur, or what 
changes take place in the form of government or the 
‘nstitutions of the country, his eye is fixed upon the reali- 
“ation of the Phalanstery,as the only means which can 
guarantee freedom, order and progress. 

M. Considerant was chosen to the National Assem- 
bly from the department of Loiret, at the election of 
April, not because he was a socialist, but because he 
was known as the editor of a journal which had sus- 
‘ained the opposition under the late dynasty. His 
Course in the Assembly has been dictated by the same 
"ews as his previous career. He speaks rarely and 
makes no attempt to force his ideas upon the attention 
of the Assembly. When challenged by Thiers, 
‘ome few weeks since,he refused to attempt any state- 
ment of their system, unless he could be allowed to ex- 
plain it where he could be heard without being exposed 
‘othe noisy interruptions that attend all the orators 
of the Assembly’s tribune. He was ready to answer 
the challenge, but it must be upon a fair field. So he 
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ism, to pass by unnoticed. He bides his time, and 
waits the course of things. He regards the end as al- 
ready sure ; the cause, in his view, is now in fact tri- 
umphant, and all that is to be done is to maintain calm- 
ly and firmly the position of the school. The time is 
near at hand when the general sentiment of the coun- 
try will call for practical experiments of the socialism 
whose fundamental principles are so widely dissemina- 
ted. The government will, as a consequence, be com- 
pelled to lend its assistance ; and, in such a case, the 
theory of Fourier will be the first to be applied. Then the 
School will propose its conditions, namely: that the 
State shall furnish a domain in the vicinity of Paris, and 
the funds for the erection of the necessary buildings, 
retaining the title, but giving the use of them without 
charge for the purpose. The establishment will be 
commenced with children, as more docile than adults, 
and more easily introduced into the arrangements of 
associative life, and will be gradually and prudently en- 
larged. With its success the general transformation of 
society by the adoption of the methods and principles 
of social unity will be decided, and the purpose of the 
devotion and labors of many years definitely attained. 
This purpose is the guide of all Considerant’s action in 
the Assembly. 

As an orator, he has very admirable qualities. His 
fine person, graceful manner and intellectual face make 
it a pleasure to see himascend the tribune. His voice 
though pitched upon a rather high key, is rich and mu- 
sical, and his elocution distinct and artistic. He speaks 
with facility, and, as he grows excited by his subject, 
He addresses the intellect rather than 
the sentiments, but always with a richness of diction 
which gratifies the imagination. He is, however, not 
a popular speaker, and would convince a class of stu- 
dents or of intellectual men much more certainly than 
he would carry off the applause of aclub. He is al- 
ways independent and always forcible, and when he 
rises to speak upon any practical question,he is listened 
to with attention, because he is sure to touch the heart 


with eloquence. 


not. If he wields no great political influence in the 
Assembly, it is because he has not sought for it, but 
has kept his view fixed in another direction. Had he 
devoted himself to politics, with his talents, he would 
have acquired a commanding position, but he has aim- 
ed at other and better ends. 


M. Considerant, as may be inferred from the hasty 
sketch which I send above, is a man in whom the pas- 
sions and the intellect are the most prominent elements 
of character. He is not characterized by strong im- 
pulses, but by close and firm convictions, 
The mystical and instinc- 
tual elements are comparatively small or latent in his 
constitution. He acts from reflection,and not from in- 
tuition, and is naturally a Conservative, and not a re- 
volutionist. He 1s preéminently the man to guidea 
movement through adverse and difficult cirgumstances, 
requiring caution, acute judgment and a conciliatory 
policy. which never percipitates events before their 
time. The obligations which the associative cause in 
France is under to him isa large one, and has always 
been acknowledged by his coadjutors. 


He is nota 


Of the eighty odd writers whose works are published 
by the School, M. Considerant has been one of the most 
prolific. His principal work is the “ Social Destiny,” 
with this the readers of the Harbinger are familiar 
from frequent translations. He has also written on 
the Principles of Socialism, the Right to Property and 
the Right to Labor, Attractive Education, Representa- 
tive Government, New Politics, &c., &c. His style, 
even in a translation, is clear, rich, fluent and perfectly 
finis:.ed, without seeming labored. 


Latterly, since he has been a member of the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris, and of the National Assembly, 
M. Considerant has not written so much as he used to 
do. Still, however, his hand may occasionally be de- 
tected in the leaders of the Democratie, and by mak- 
ing inroads upon the night, he can in case of need pro- 
duce a pamphlet, or an article forthe Phalange. He 
is now engaged upon an essay to prove that the writ- 
ings of the most eminent philosophers are infected by 
the universal pest of Socialism. It is to be published, 
together with Victor Meunier’s conclusive demonstration 
that the fathers of the church,the evangelists themselves 
and their divine Master, taught not only the doctrines 
ot the Socialists, but what is worse, of the commmu- 
nists, andthat neither Fourier, Proudhon nor Cabet, 
have launched a denunciation at commerce, or uttered 
a glowing invective against usury and monopoly, or 
expanded their souls in an anticipation of the future 
blessedness of mankind on earth, that has not its coun- 
terpart and more than its counterpart in the gospels, 
and the sermons and essays of the most orthodox and 
reverend of the early teachers of Christianity, It isnot 
expected that the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences will undertake any answer to this pamphlet. 

The investigations of M. Blanqui,as to the condition 
of the laboring classes are concluded, and he is now 
digesting them for publication. He has announced this 
fact in a letter in which he deplores the progress of 
false socialism among the ouvriers: this gives reasor 
to hope that he will propound a system of true social- 
ism which will assure all the advantages promised by 
the other, without any inconveniences whatever, that 
is, without troubling the coinfort of a single monopoly. 
It is to be desired for M. Bianqui’s sake,}that his treat- 
ise may be more successful than the other tracts of the 
Academy, which, though written by Messrs. Consin 
and Troplong, find no buyers among the class for 
whose special benefit they are designed. The ouvriers 
will buy a hundred thousand copies of a pamphiet by 
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economie wisdom of M. Troplong does not attract 
them. But unless they read the essays thus prepared 
for their good, how will they be healed of their social- 
ism? The Academy ought not only to prepare the 
medicine, but offer a prize to the inventor of a method 
to secure its administration. 

The long promised work of M. Thiers, on Property, 
has appeared with a great flourish of trumpets, in the 
Constitutionnel. It isa vast disappointment to those 
who expected it to be of any Value, and is generally 
regarded as unworthy the abilities of itsauthor. What 
makes it funny, is a regret expressed in the introduction 
that it was not published before the poison of socialism 
had got so badly infused into the minds of the people. 

A friend writes me from Germany, that the Social 
movement there is much more extensive than we have 
supposed in Paris, It is, he says, of spontaneous 
growth, and comes from the heart, and not the head, 
The people there know little of Fourier, Proudhon, or 
any other French socialist, but from their own deep 
humanitary sentiments demand a reform which shall 
make Fraternity the foundation of social relations. 
They generally are communists, and look especially to 
the resumption of the soil as the property of the State, 
as the practical means of the change they desire. About 
these things I hope soon to be able to write you from 
my own knowledge. 
many. 
place in a fortnight, but I cannot be there and beyond 
the Rhine at the same time, much to my own regret. 

Yours, ever, D. 


J shall leave to-morrow for Ger- 
The Phalansterian congress and banquet take 





Letter from Philadelphia. 
Puivapevpuia, Ocr. 31, 1848. 

Dear Frienps—You have not heard from me these 
six months, andwonder why-—you shall hear. Last May 
I left this dull city of bricks and mortar, with its staid 
conventionalities and demure proprieties, and have glo- 
ried in a life fulland free as heaven’s wind, in the very 
midst of my own foster brothers—Rock, Tree, and 
Water!—With heaven above,and earth beneath ;— 
with glorious sunsets, and gorgeous sunrises—though to 
confess the truth, I have achieved but one suurise this 
summer—one’s city habits hang about one so tenaci- 
ously! I have scrambled up huge mountains, and 
down dark ravines; I have been where the fairies 
live, and have been the familiar friend with sprites and 
elves: and have even scraped acquaintance with some 
respectable goblins that inhabit those wild weird forests 
in--well, no matter where—I promised inviolate se- 
crecy. I have gazed in reverence and awe at the sub- 
lime grandeur of old Niagara until its giant roar was a 
part of me, and I was lost io its immensity. I 
have felt its gorgeous spray kissing my cheek, and have 
listened to the soft voice of its Undines as they glan- 
ced in and out of their bed of mist into the clear sun 
shine—chaunting the glad hymn of nature, a grateful 
Te Deum for their joyous existence. 

Who could sit down to a dusty, musty desk, in the 
midst of such fresh green scenes ? One much less ver- 
dant than myself, I am sure. But now that I have 
once more returned to my city home, I fly to my desk 
as a refuge from dull bricks and their leadening 
influence. 

I am happy to find the good cause of association in a 
Our society has added to itself se- 
veral new aud valuable members since I left. Our 
meetings, I hear, have been very well ‘attended and 
also very pleasant. 


prosperous train. 


[have been but to two, one upon 
last Tuesday evening, where we were very agreeably 
entertained for an hour, with a lecture upon the 
Sun, by Dr. M. Lazarus, Last evening--Monday 
—our quarterly festival took place. Music, light 
and mirth, a pleasant and instructive discourse 
upon the principles of Harmony in their appli- 
cation tothe present society, ice-cream, and dancing, 
were the staple commodities of the evening—-to say 
nothing of a graceful group of beautiful and beautifully 
dressed women, and the complement number of enter- 
taining and well entertained men. 
are truly delightful. Health and long life to them. 

Our Opera, alas! is no more. On Saturday even- 
ng last, Mad. Laborde sang its farewell in Linda. 
She 1s infinitely more pleasing in light-comedy than in 
tragedy, as her acting is not sufficiently strong for 
heavy parts: with her voice, however, no one can find 
the least fault, it being full, rich, clear, and of the most 
bird-like sweetness and purity ; and withal, skilfully 
trained and beautifully finished. 


These meetings 


On Friday evening, we had a sort of pot pourri, of 
which I am not very fond, but as it was the last night 
of our glorious Benedetti and glorified Trufi, who 
could resist going? Truffi is certainly the grandest 
actress we have ever had this side—- Heaven ,I was going 
tosay—the Ailantic—equalled only, perhaps by Fanny 
Kemble. She is so retreshirgly the mistress of her 
part, and ofherself, that it isan unalloyed delight to 
see and hear her. 
must feel the same. 


Every one, however, knows and 


express one’s gratitude to life, that such glorious voices | 


as Truffi’s and Bendetti’s are let loose among us. 


Sandwiched in between a part of Norma and the 
second act of Lucrezia Borgia, that concluded the 
evening’s entertainment—was a concert, In which 
Strakosch gave us two of his wonderful fantasies on the 
Piano Forte. He has the instrument at 
ends, and astonishes us with his brilliant executions, 


Bot we are only astonished, for there is a clear cold 


his fingers 


stream of Russian ice running through his strains, that 
freezes up one’s heart, leaving us to admire only his 
exceeding great skill of execution 

I am with the utmost impatience awaiting the re- 


Still, one likes in a measure, to | 


of our citizens who have been fortunate enough to get 
a glimpse of the great work. This statue, or group 
of statues, must, from all accounts, be the tinest that 
has ever blessed this country. However, I had an in- 
terview with Psyche, fresh from the chisel of the same 
inspired artist—Sreinuavuser, and was so delighted 
with her truthful, soulful face, that I shall cultivate her 
more intimate acquaintance. The statue is life size, and 
is truly the work ofinspiration. Psyche is represented 
bound, with her delicate girl-like arms at her back, suf- 
fering under the persecution of Venus,for the sin of loving 
herson Cupid. For purity of outline and unity of con- 
ception, with the all-pervading, soul emanating from 
every inch of feature, form and drapery—which genius 
alone can give—it has not its superior certainly in this 
country. 

The little Christ-child—(a second copy,) by the 
same artist, and in possession of Mr. Hagedorn 
the unwearying patron of art, who also spirited 
Hero and Leander, and Psyche, to this shore, as well as 
other beautiful creations in statuary and painting—is 
too well known to need a new description. The face 
is certainly one of the most divinely beautiful I ever 
saw inmarble, and expresses all the wealth of love, of 
Christ possessed ; 
with a look ofhuman sadness and almost of entreaty, 


meekness and holiness, that the 


that is a» touching as it is impressive. 
me: > 
Since writing the above, I have heard that Hero and 
Leander have just been placed in the Academy of Fine 


Arts for exhibition. More of that hereafter.—w. s. p. 





Delaroche’s Napoleon. 

He who conceives and depicts truly a great man, is 
as well deserving of immortality as he who creates one 
No effort of intellect can be more difficult 
than that separation of ideality from imagination, truth 


in fiction. 


from its enlarged shadow, and fidelity to nature from 
mere imitative portraiture, which it requires to present 
upon canvass the recegnizable idea of a great man. 
We have not been much accustomed to look to the 
modern French school of painting for this species of 
excellence—but the presence of Delaroche’s “ Napo- 


, 


leon crossing the Alps,” which is now at the National 
Academy, will diffuse among us higher and better opin- 
ions of what our graceful and volatile neighbors can do 
when they really set about it—as Delaroche has done 
—in sober earnest. 

We will not deny, that David’s vulgar and theatric- 
al manner of treating this subject had prejudiced us 
strongly against the new picture, and that we feared a 
further infliction of those “crimson crudities,” which, 
we are glad to believe, have begun to lose their effect 
even upon the uninitiated. How completely, then, 
were we startled into an enthusiasm of admiration, by 
the work itself! Simple, severe and grand in its de- 
sign and composition, it is painted in the fullest spirit 
of old classic art. The coloring is very much subdued, 
the tone pure and unitary, while of accessories for ef- 
fect, there are absolutely none. The General, in whose 
supernatural face and eyes Destiny seems looking forth 
calmly through the storm, unconscious of present cir- 
cumstances and holding converse only with the future, 
is seen seated upon a mule, (which is in accordance 
with the truth of history,) wrapt in his grey surtout, 
with his right hand in his breast, while the other rests 
upon the pommel of the saddle. 
self a study) leads the mule by the bridle, and has just 
planted his iron-shod staff into the snow and ice, to 
assist him in the laborious descent. The storm, tne 


snow, the clouds, the atmosphere, are all so powerfully 


An old guide (him- 


rendered, that you almost shiver with cold when look- 
ing npon the picture. 

We learn that this great work has been painted by 
Delaroche expressly for America, to the order of Messrs. 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., of Paris and New York, and 
that it is their intention to have it exhibited in the other 
principal cities in the Union, after it shall have remain- 
ed a short season in New York. 





From Louis Blanc’s Pamphlet in reply to M. Thiers. 
The Right to Labor. 

The National Assembly has recently denied the 
right to labor; it has denied it under the impression of 
the mournful days of June. A few words, first, about 
that insurrection, the causes of which have been mis- 
stated withso much bad faith. The 
is misery. 


causes! there 
Speculate 





was but one, and its name 
at your ease, ye men of the old parties, upon the dis- 
asters of Paris; your passions, your resentments, your 
hatreds, may traffic at pleasure in the despair of all 
those mothers in affliction, and in those vast funerals ; 
history, which you will not conquer, history will tell 
that the revolt, this time, sprang from the irritations of 
| hunger, that, behind the barricades, they raised this 
| ery, sinister variation of the Lyonese formula: “Bread 


or bullets ! 

The fact is that, long before the revolution of Feb- 
ruary, French industry was laboring under a profound 
disease, and called for important social reforms. Com- 
petition, whose supreme perils England has succeeded 
in conjuring only by force of audacity, of persever- 
ance, and of genius,—that is to say, by ruling the seas, 


| by getting possession of the remotest places of ex- 
change, by doing with merchants what Rome did with 
soldiers, by conquering the world,—coimpetition found 
itself, with us, shut up in too close and too inflexible a 


circle, to escape sooner or later the most frightful ca- 
tastrophes. 





Thus, the industrial domain transformed into a clos- 
| ed field, industry a pitched battle, production develop- 
ing itself at hap-hazard, with a feverish activity, in the 
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dark ; the merchants condemned to live a gambling 
life,to play a terrible game, and panting after the 
spoils of party between the failures of yesterday and 
the bankruptcies of to-morrow ; all interests armed 
against each other; then, in the heart of the confusion, 
the crowd of day-laborers hastening to sell themselves 
to the lowest bidder, a crowd ever thickening, more 
and more famishing and murmuring,—here is what the 
principle of individualism had made of a society, in 
which the love of gain had been grossly mistaken for 
the genius of affairs. 

I have in my hands a collection of letters which were 


addressed to me by various heads of industrial enter- 
‘prises, immediately after my installation at the Luxem- 


bourg. These letters I shall publish, as the last will 
and testament of industry based upon competition ! 
Nothing could be more decisive ; but at the same time 
nothing more tragic. Some of these men offer the 
gift outright of their establishments, which they declare 
themselves unable to sustain; others, placing at the 
disposal of the government the buildings, raw mate- 
rials and machinery, only demand in exchange a suita- 
ble remuneration as directors of the work; all loudly 
invoke the tutelary intervention of the State in indus- 
try, which, they show, will certainly be ruined if the 
State does not hasten to its aid. One thing of which 
most are ignorant, and of which I shall furnish unde- 
niable proof, is this: that the idea of publishing the 
plan of a vast social reform before the meeting of the 
Assembly, was suggested to me precisely by the vehe- 
mence of the solicitations which came to me in crowds, 
not only on the part of the laborers, but, still more, on 
the part of many an employer, reduced to an unspeak- 
able distress, to a distress of ancient origin. 

The revolution of February, then, did not produce 
the industrial crisis; it only declared it. To impute 
the unsettled state of business to the discourses at the 
Luxembourg, is the height of ignorance and puerility. 
Those who attribute all the embarassment, all the suf- 
ferings of the actual situation, to social reforms, pro- 
posed, but not yet tried, are like a sick man who, after 
rejecting the prescriptions of the physician, should then 
attribute the aggravation of the disease to him. 

On the other hand, let all men know it: Socialism 
dates not from the revolution of February. The rev- 
olution has given to socialism a brilliant scene, it has 
not been its cradle. Foralong time,a subterranean 
labor had been going on among the people, not reveal- 
ing itself through the parliamentary tribune, and man- 
ifested but imperfectly in journals and in books. While 
vulgar great men kept up their ambitious agitation 
about the ballot-box, and filled the world with a vain 
tumult, poor ouvriers, who were supposed to be ab- 
sorbed by the cares of their daily labor, were raising 
themselves, from the depths of the workshop, to spec- 
ulations of an immense moment were living in the re- 
gion of high thoughts. In the enduring of their mis- 
ery, they studied it. ‘To this corrupt and sick society, 
they framed, in hope, a radiant future. They interro- 
gated the law of social transformations in the past, 
to see if civilization had not yet another step to take ; 
and remembering that the men of the people had first 
ceased to be slaves, and then ceased to be serfs, they 
asked themselves, moved by a generous hope, whether 
the men of the people would not also cease to be pro- 
letaries, the prolétariat, or wages system, being but a 
last form of slavery. 

But the means of this enfranchisement,—where shall 
it be found? It had been indicated to our generation 
by this formula, the eternal glory of our tathers: Lis- 
ERTY, Equauity, FRarerniry ; the only thing was to 
define the three terms of the sacred device. 
ular instinet did not deceive itself. 


The pop- 


The people understood : 

That liberty is, not the right alone, but also the 
power accorded to man of developing his faculties un- 
der the empire of justice and the safeguard of the 
law ; 

That, inasmuch as the diversity of functions and of 
talents is to suciety a condition of its lite, equality con- 
sists in the facility given to all of equally developing 
their unequal faculties ; 

That fraternity, in fine, is but the poetic expression 
of that state of solidarity which is to make one great 
family of entire society. 

So, 

No more individualism and of let alone (laissez 
passer), because individualism is abandonment of the 
poor, the feeble, the ignorant ; and because, for thou- 
sands of human creatures, to let alone, is to let die; 

No more anarchical competition, because anarchy 
is only lawless despotism, and the conflict between the 
feeble and the strong is oppression ; 

No more motives drawn trom the hot antagonism of 
interests, because, where the success of some corres- 
ponds to the ruin of others, society can only live by ha- 
treds, and by asure fatality is hatching civil war. 


Such was the programme which, for several years, the 
people silently drew up in workshops in the principal 
cities. 

But, 1 repeat it, of this intellectual labor, which was 
accomplishing itself in the depths of society, those who 
inhabited the high places were absolutely ignorant. 
The pretended statesmen of the monarchy, the pretend- 
ed savans in legislation and political economy, the able 
financiers, the renowned industrialists, did not suspect 
that they were marching upon a new world. The mo- 
ment was to arrive in which they should suddenly 
awake asataclap of thunder. That momeni did ar- 
rive ; and will remain in history under the name of the 
DEMOCRATIC AND SOCIAL REVOLUTION OF FEBRUARY. 


et 


the great industrial centres, appeared to the mass of 
the bourgeoisie under the eétrile dndieseapest eoes 
by every unknown thing. To the massof the bour- 
geoise, the arrival of the Republic, was the last bound 
of possible progress. To the people, on the contrary, 
the political reform was only a means to reach the end, 
which was the social reform. 


This appeared clearly enough on the very first day 
of the revolution, when, rushing into the council cham- 
ber, and making the butt of his musket ring upon the 
parquet, an owvrier with flashing eye and pale forehead 
came to demand, on the part of the people, the recog- 
nition of the rightto labor. It appeared clearly enough 
when, on the 28th of February, thousands of laborers, 
their clothes yet black with the dust of the barricades, 
entered the Place de Greve with standards on which 
you might read: Organization of Labor. My old 
colleagues cannot have forgotton why they then pro- 
posed to institute a government commission at the 
Luxembourg; they cannot have forgotten that this pro- 
position was long combatted by Albert and myself. 
A commission of study, a commission without 4 port- 
folio, a commission with no power but speech! l 
had a presentiment of the consequences. Besides, the 
people wanted more. Their address bore: The im- 
mediate erection of a Ministry of Labor. 

The Luxembourg, :n February and March,1848,was 
only an echo placed upon the route of progress. Admire, 
now, the prudence of those who reproach the Luxem- 
bourg with “having held out hopes to the people.” 
Ah! what language, then, should have been held, in 
the midst of the storm, to this famished people, to this 
victorious people, to this people penetrated for a long 
time with the idea of its emancipation? Should we 
have said to them: 

“ You suffer ; but what is to be done about it? Such 
is the decree of fate. What the ancients called Fate, 
is misery, immortal misery. In the name of order, 
which must be saved, and lest impatience seize you, 
we are forced to forbid you even hope. Lay down 
your muskets, go quietly back to your homes; and if 
you find written on the gates the famous inscription of 
the hell of Dante, know how to resign yourseives to it, 
know how to teach resignation to your children who 
cry out from hunger, to your wives inconsolable for the 
calainity of being mothers !” 








There! I can imagine with what sage discourses 
the profound geniuses who attack us would have tried 
to calm the multitude! In truth, it is madness. Let 
us reasume. Each century has its character, by which 
it stands out distinct in history. Individualism was 
the character of the eighteenth century: we may safe- 
ly affirm thatin the nineteenth century socialism has 
the omnipotence of ahistoric law. Let them calum- 
niate those great offenders of the Luxembourg, let them 
proscribe them, let them kill them: The idea which 
they have served will not perish with them. Justice 
and the interest of those very men who combat it, ren- 
der that idea indomitable. The force of things lies 
that way. 

This being premised, we come to the details of the 
action of the Assembly on the right to labor. Let us 
see what the defiance hurled by M. Thiers against 
the socialists is worth. 

In his speech of the 13th of September, M. Thiers 
has attacked my doctrines, regretting at the®ame time 
my absence. He and his friends might have spared 
themselves a regret which comes too tardy, and the 
sincerity of which might appear doubtful to suspicious 
minds after the vote of the 25th of August. Be this as 
it may, they have not reduced me to silence, in con- 
demning me to exile. 

“I am about,” said M. Thiers, “ in the first place, to 
expound to you the principles on which society rests, 
not the society of this country or of that, but the society 
of all countries and all times.” 

M. Thiers, we see, begins by giving himself a great 
many accomplices. But does he believe, perhaps, that 
in all times and countries, ‘* property, liberty, compe- 
tition” have been understood, defined and practised in 
the same manner? If he does not believe that, what 
signifies his pompous commencement? 1f he does be- 
lieve it, the error, in a statesman, is incredible. 


Does property, for example, set out with us from the 
same order of ideas and rest upon the same basis as 
with the ancients, with the Arabians, with the 
Orientals?) Is M. Thiers ignorant that there have ex- 
isted, and do yet exist, pastoral populations which do 
not admit individual ownership of the soil ; populations 
which say, like Jean Jacques: “ The fruits belong to 
ail, the earth to nobody?” Is there no difference be- 
tween the property which limits itself, to the heredita- 
ry possession of the soil and that which extends to man 
himself, reduced to slavery? In the eyes of Quesnay 
and the physiocrats, who make the proprietor the dis- 
tributor of the treasures of agriculture, the pay-master 
of indastry, a public tunctionary, in short, had property 
the same characteras in the eyes of those who have so 
long considered it as involving the right of using and 
abusing, (uti et abuti); and would not these last have 
seen a mortal violation of the principle of property in 
our laws on expropriation for the public good? When 
tithes were abolished in 89, M. Thiers well knows that 
all the members of the clergy cried out robbery ; what 
Mirabeau called a restitution, the Abbe Siéyes called 
a spoliation. 

The truth is that the notion of property has never 
ceased to vary with times and places. The same may 
be said of the notion of liberty, the same of the notion 
of competition. 

The feudal society which admitted service, probably 


Then arose an enormous misunderstanding. Ques-| did not rest upon the principle of liberty, after the 
tions, long familiar to the people of Paris, of Lyons, of} fashion of our modern society. 


ought to be, the principle of property? And, like M. 
Thiers, 1 reply: It is labor. 


result of causes purely personal ? 
eral, it is permanent; it pertains to the intrinsic vices 
of the actual constitution of society. 













children.— You deceive us, you deceive us ! 
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THE HARBINGER. 
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stood himself, when he announced his purpose of de- | actual society, which does not even dare to engage 1, 
fending “ the society of all times and all countries.” {furnish the means of labor to so many unfortunate, 


Now, | ask, like M. Thiers, what is, or rather, what 


But trom this two consequences follow: which M. 


Thiers is absolutely bound to accept: 


The first is, that all property which does not spring 


from labor is without foundation, that is to say, illegiti- 
mate : 


The second is, that all labor which does not conduct 


to property is without recompense, that is to say, op- 
pressive. 


Shall we judge our actual society according to these 


rules ? 


What it offers us, at first sight, is the afflicting spec- 


tacle of an immense crowd of men, each one of whom 
may say: “I have labored to support my fellows, and 
I am not sure that I shall always have bread. I have 
toiled at the manufacture of these precious stuffs, and 
behold my rags. 
this palace, and I am at a loss where to sleep !” 


Ihave toiled at the construction of 


But was not this a particular, an accidental fact, the 
No: the fact is gen- 


In virtue of this social constitution, the instruments 


of labor, the lands, the means of subsistence, the raw 
materials of all sorts, are concentrated in the hands ot 
a determinate portion of society. 
to labor it requires the instruments of labor, those who 
do not possess them are naturally snbjected to those 
who do possess them. Hence the necessity for the 
first to submit to the conditions which the second sti- 
pulate, and to consent that the profits obtained,instead 
of becoming the property of the laborer, shall all go to 
pay the rent of the instruments of labor. ; 


Now, since in order 


So, when M. Thiers declares, as regards the right, 


that “ the principle of property is labor,” actual society 
replies to him, in fact: “ The source of the property 
of some, is the labor of others.” 


The right and the fact being thus in flagrant contra- 


diction, it follows, that M. Thiers must either renounce 


proclaiming the right, or renounce defending the fact : 
let him decide ! 


He goes on to say: 
«Man, without labor, is the most miserable of be- 


ings. God has endowed him largely, but before exer- 
cising his faculties, he is the most miserable of beings. 
He is not any thing except by labor. Society is like 
him, miserable without labor. Well! nature, society 
have said tohim: Labor, labor! and you shall be in- 
sured the preservation of the fruit of your labor. But 
when it has @aid this to him, it has given him a power- 
ful stimulant. This stimulus should be infinite, and it 
says tohim: Labor, labor ! the product of your labor 
shall belong to you and to your children. And then 
his ardor is indefatigable. He labors to the last day of 
his life ; he has always an end before him.” 


Begging M. Thiers’ pardon, our actual says nothing, 


it can say nothing like this to the greater part of those 
who compose it ; and should it dare to hold this deri- 
sive language to the proletaries, this is what the prole- 
taries would answer : 


“You cry out tous: Labor! But we have neither 


fields to till; nor wood,to build ; nor iron, to forge ; 
nor wool, nor silk, nor cotton, to weave stuffs. That 
is little: are we not forbidden to gather these fruits, to 
drink at this fountain, to hunt these animals, to make 
for ourselves a shelter under this foliage? Every thing 
is wanting to us, to live with, as to work with, be- 
cause at our birth we found every thing appropriated 
around us; because laws, made without us and before 
fs, have cruelly lett to chance the care of our destiny ; 
because in virtue of these laws, the MEANS OF LABOR, 


the use of which the earth seemed to have reserved 


for all her children, have become the exclusive posses- 
sion of a few. 


It is for these to dispose of us, because 
we cannot dispose of ourselves.—Labor!—We are 
ready, bat think you this depends upon our will alone ? 


—Labor, and you shall be insured the preservation of 


the fruit of your labor.—-Alas! how can you guaranty 
to us the fruitof our labor, when you can notor dare 
not guaranty tous the use of our arms?—Labor! the 
product of your labor shall belong to youand to your 
No, the 
product of our labor will not belong to us, nor to our 
children. Fof our destitution places us at the service 
of others, and what they offer us, in exchange for our 
fertile activity, is not the created product, it is only just 
so much wages as will keep us alive while creating it, 
wages whose amount is kept down by competition to 
the merest necessaries of life, and which seldom leaves 
any margin for savings; which, at any rate, the first 
day of sickness or being out of work, would devour. 
It is not, then, the prospect of the future welfare of our 
children, which stimulates us: The only stimulus we 
know, is hanger.” 

After this, M. Thiers may call property a right, es- 
sential to society, inherent in human nature ; we care 
not tocontradict him. Certain it is, that man can only 
live by appropriating external objects to himself. But 
precisely because property is a right, it ought not to be 
reduced toa privilege. Precisely because the right of 
property is inherent in human nature, are all called 
upon, who belong to human nature, to enjoy the advan- 
tages of the right to property. It should not be denied, 
to the detriment of some ; it should be confirmed, for 
the profit of all. 






















whom the murderous suspensions of labor await, doe, 
truly respect in every one the rights “essential to huma, 
nature.” For, finally, if the qualification given by y. 
Thiers tothe right of property is exact-—and jin oy, 
opinion it is,— it is clear that every man without pro. 
perty finds himself out of the condition of a man, ings. 
much as he lacks what is essential to his nature.” 

Yes, the right of property isa natural right ; yes, , 
is important that we consecrate it. Bat, for this very 
reason, we should call all men to enjoy it. And the 
means is, to establish social institutions which teng 
more and more to generalize the use of the instrument, 
oflabor ; the means is to substitute for the actual re. 
gime, founded upon individualism, a regime foundeg 
upon association. No more workers upon wages. 
give us associates ! 





Protective Unions. 


It is gri tifying to observe the progress which these 
transitional movements have made within the short 
time since they were first started in New England, 
They are at once an offshoot and an illustration of Ag. 
sociative principles, and form an admirable preparation, 
for the introduction of the true combined order of go. 
ciety. When men perceive that by unions of this 
character, an important saving is effected in the daily 
expenses of their households, they cannot but be led ip 
reflect on the immense advantages, which would ep. 
sue from an organized system of Association, through. 
out the whole circle of human relations. Every pound 
of sugar, every loaf of bread, that now goes into their 
families, with more value for less money, is an argu. 
ment that cannot fail to be understood. Weare glad 
to find that the laBoring classes, which, in the presen: 
state of society, feel the most need of economy, by; 
which in a true social order, will be the wealthiest, are 
beginning to avail themselves so generally of the ben. 
efits of this movement, which needs only to be cop. 
ducted with energy and discretion, to prove a far supe- 
rior method of trade, to that which now sucks out the 
substance of the working-man’s hard earnings. The 
formation of a Central Union in this City, is an im. 
portant step, and we are happy to learn that it is awa- 
kening a general interest, among the advocates of So. 
cial Reform. We give below a copy of the Constity. 
tion, as adopted at the recent Convention assembled 
in this City. 

PREAMBLE. 

In order to establish a just and economical method for 
the production, distribution «nd consumption of the fruits 
of Human Industry; to relieve society of the burden of 
sustaining useless functionaries in the several departments 
of mercantile, civil and social life; to insure to every per- 
son opportunities of honorable Labor, and equitable re- 
muneration therefor; to establish such‘a system of ex- 
change as shall protect and ennobie, rather than spoli.te 
and degrade Labor— we, the representatives of various 
Protective Associations for the purpose of organizing a 
Central Union, and thereby securing to each the strength 


of all, do unite in a voluntary Association, and adopt the 
following articles of agreement, to wit: 
CONSTITUTION. 
Article I—~Name anv Purpose. 

Section 1. The name of this Association shall be the 
American Protective Union. 

Sec. 2. Its purpose shall be the organization of Trade 
on a system of Equitable Exchange between the produe- 
er and consumer, and to aid and promote the organization 
of Labor, and a system of integral guaranties in so fara 
may be compatible with the best interests of the Union 


Article [I—How Constitvren. 

Sec. 1. The American Protective Union shall be consti- 
tuted of the various Associations represented in the for- 
ination and adoption of these articles of agreement, and 
of such others as may be hereafter organized, and duly 
admitted as hereinafter prescribed. 


Article IJ1—Powers Derinep. 

Sec. 1. The American Protective Union shall have 
power to choose its own officers, to adjudicate all constitu 
tional questions and subjects of. difference which may 
arise between the severa! Sub-Unions, and cases of delin- 
quency on the part of any ~ub-Union, or of its own off- 
cers. It shall also have the supervision of the genera! ex- 
change, and have the sole power of admitting new A*0- 
ciations, and of establishing offices and depots of Ex 
change in such places as in its judgement shall best sub- 
serve the objects of the Union. It shall have power ” 
determine the means of defraying its legitimate expense, 
and to do all such other acts as the success of the afore 
said Union may require. But it shall not use any favor 
itism toward any particular Sub-Union or Unions, pet 
son or persons—nor shall institute any politic. or relig 
ous test. 

Sec. 2. The American Protective Union shall hold #@ 
Annual Meeting in the City of New York, on the ir 
Tuesday of January; and a Quarterly Meeting on ‘i 
first Tuesdays of each of the three months of April, Ju 
and October. 

Sec. 3. The representation of Sub-Unions shal! be 0 
Delegate for the first twenty members; and one for eve") 
additional hundred members thereatter. we 

Sec. 4. Delegates to the American Protective Univ 
shall present credentials of their election, signed by ‘* 
President and Secretary of the Sub-Union which the 
represest. 

Article 1V—Orrice..s of THE Union. 

Sec. 1. The Officers of this Union shall consist of 
President, one Corresponding and one Recording 5ect® 
tary, a Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer, one Auditor, 
and a board of Twelve Directors‘ of which the Preside 
of the Union shall be, ex-officio, a member. ¥ f 

Sec. 2, The President shall preside at the meeting* ° 
the Union and give the custing vote on contested que 
tions ; call meetings of the Board of Directors at will, 
at the request of two members of the same; aod whe! 
ever five Sub-Unions shal! make the request through the" 
Corresponding Secretaries, he shall call a general meeti¥ 
of the Union. a 

Sec. 3. In the absence of the President, a Preside” 
pro tem. may be chusen to officiate in his stead. al 

Sec. 4. The Corresponding Secretary shell answer | 
inquiries which may be from time to time made in — 
tion to the organization of Sub-Unions, and perform suc 
other duties as pertain to his office. a 

sec. 5. The Recording Secretary shall perform the 
ties usual to his office, preserving a faithful record o 
meetings of the Union, and @ careful file of all Repor# 
and other important documents committed to his kee 


“Bec, 6. The Treasurer shall receive and hold the funds 
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a 8. The Board of Directors shall have the 
of the affairs of the Uni 
weeks, and oftener if ne 
for the trans- 


and supervision 


Office or Bureau of 
all orders from Sub-Unions shall be sent and 
le business of the Union transacted, the ex- 
ed by charging such a rate 
ission upon all purchases or exchange as shall be 
to time by them established; procure the ser- 
competent and faithful 
the Agent or Su 


n, who shall 
ntendent of the Bureau of 
instructions of the aforesaid 


Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the aforesaid Superin- 
tendent to transact the business committed to him with 
hase and exchange of merchandise for the Sub- 

He shall keep an Order-Book, in which all orders 
ved from Sub-Unions, shall be entered and 
transacted in the order of their receipt, but he shall not 
fulfil any order for purchase, not accompanied by the 
money therefor, or an equivalent for the same; nor shall 
he make uny purchase whatever unless properly author- 
ised so to do, either by the accredited agent of the Sub- 
Unions or the Board of Directors. 
file all orders which he may receive, and also keep an ac- 
curate account of all orders fulfilled. His books and ac- 
counts shall be at all times open to the ins 
Board of Directors and Auditor, and shall be properly 
balanced at the close of each week. 

Sec. 10. All officers, agents, or other persons in the em- 
ploy of the Union shal) deliver up all papers, accounts, 
books, documents, funds, or other property, by them held, 
to their successors in office. 

Sec. 11. The officers of this Union shall be elected for 
one year at each annual meeting, but may be removed at 
any time at the will of the Union. 


He shall keep and 


Sec. 1. The business of the American Protective Union 
shall be conducted wholly upon cash principles. No credit 
shall in any case be given. 

Artiele VI—Sun-Unions; How Formep. 

Sec. 1. When twenty or more persons are desirous of 
availing themselves of the advantages of this Union, they 
shall proceed to create a business capital in the form of 
stock shares, and shall organize themselves in a company, 
py the choice of proper officers, after the manner of Sub- 
nions. They shall then make a written application to 
the Board of Directors, accompanying the same with a 
copy of their By-Laws, stating the number of their mem- 
bers, the amount of their capital, and the names of their 
officers, and also that the established fees for membership 
have been duly paid over to their Treasurer ; and on the 
approval of their applic ition, a certificate of admission to 
the privileges of the Union shall be sent to the applying 
Association, signed by the proper officers. 


Article VIJ—Dvties or Sue-Unions. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the Sub-Unions to re- 
portquarterly to the American Pr.tective Union the | 
number of their members, the amount of their capital 
stock, or of any change which may be made in their offi- 


Article VITI—AMENpDMENTs. 
Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended; but any 
posed amendments shall be specified at a reguiar meet- 
ing, but final action thereon shall not be had until the 
next regular meeting, when, by a vote of two-thirds of 
the representatives, the same shall become a part of this 
J.D. B. STILLMAN, M. D., Pres. 
Wm. Bescuxe, Corresponding Secretary. 
Nataaniec M. Stratton, Novelty Works, N. Y., 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


0G The material tendencies of the rising generation 
should arouse the anxious interests of philosophers. We 
had already heard of “a Act idea,” from the life of a pro- 
mising college student, but were perplexed beyond mea- 
sure, the other day, to hear an intelligeut young lady de- 
scribing a transcendental friend, as taking a shower bath 
every morning, and afterwards rubbing himself down with 
“a redflannel hypothesis.” 


not Gop THAT GuitTers.”—The editor of 
the New York Sun recently received a lump of Gold from 
California which he sent to a chemist to be analyzed, Mr. 
Kent the Chemist who analyzed it says: “I have analyzed 
the ore represented to be gold from California, which was 
Sent me for examination, and find that it is arsenite of 
copper, containing a lItttle nickel and zine, and mixed 
With iron pyrites, some of which is in well defined chrys- 
tals. Not a particle of gold exists in this ore, and though 
I doubt very much the existence of such enormous quan- 
uities of Gold in California,I think thatthe absence of gold 
in the specimens handed me, does not prove that there is 
none found in California, for I learn that this ore was 
purchased some miles from the great locality, and it be- 
hg of a yellow color, is likely to deceive the unwary, and 
sprobably sold, while the gold dust (if any is found) is 
quietly pocketed.” 


The express car with Power’s Greek Slave, run off the 
track on the Mad River and Springfield, Ohio, road last 
week. The track under the express baggage car was 
completely smashed up; the platform of the ¢ ir was bro- 

€n into splinters,.and yet the statue escaped injury. 


An “Ivrectep District.’—Rev. Theodore Parker 
Stated in his s-rmon on Sunday, that there was a court 
is city with sixteen tenements, each of which contain- 

several families; and that of the children born in this 
tourt, one half were born blind, and the eyes of the other 
re or less defective ! 


Itisa most extraordinary fact, that within the space of 
ty years, all the monarchs of France, viz: Louis the 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Louis the 18th, Charles the 
nd Louis Philippe, were dethroned. 


Stockinc Drata.—A lad about 7 yeass of age, son of 
ohn Webster, agent of the New-England Cordage 
‘Apany, fel! into a vat of boiliug hot water on Saturday 
orthampton st., Boston. 
been missing for some time, and his dreadful 
was not known until the dead body was discovered 
orkmen who wrre emptying the vat. 
€s ~milh held an inquest on the body, and the jury 
uned a verdict in accordance with the above facts. 


Deatuor My Oris. 
his residenee in Beaco: 


‘iternoon, at the rope-walk on 


—Hon. Harrison Gray Otis died at 
n street, at 2 o’clock Saturday morn- 
83. Like his ancestors, Mr. Otis .wasa distin- 
politician, and during the course of ‘his long life 
many stations of trust and importance. He had 
member of both houses of Congress, amd presiding 
ofboth branches of the Massachu-etts Legislature; 
Ppointed District Attorney under John Adams; was 
ember of the celebrated Hartford Con- 
of our Court of Common Pleas, and the 
Since his death, but two mem 
Hartford Convention remain—the venerable 
ilde, of the Mass. Supreme Court, and Mr 
,» of Maine—Chronotype. 






marsh. He was seen on Monday, but his body was not 
found until Thursday. He was highly esteemed, and a 
very useful man.— Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Asonpance or Wives.—A reliable correspondent sends 
us the following statement : 
in the land of steady habits and 
wooden nutmegs, ¢illed “Christian Hollow,” where may 
be found eight very ble enterprising men, mostly 
farmers, who have been married to twenty women. One 
is now living with his fourth wife, two with their third, 
and five with their second wives; and itis a singular fact 
that these families comprise almost the whole of the popu- 
lation of the neighborhood.” 

This is ecrtainly a rare instance of unequal distribution. 


The verdict of a coroner’s inquest on the body of John 
Evans, an inveterate smoker and chewer of tobacco, who 
died lately in ew was: “died by the visitation of 
God, accelerated by the excessive use of tobacco.” 


A Fact.—The ready wit of a true-born Irishman, how- 
ever humble, is exceeded only by his gallantry. A few 
days since, says an exchange paper, we observed a case in 
ey A sudden gust of wind took a parasol from the 

and of its owner, and before one had a chance to rec 

ollect whether it would be his etiquette to catch the par- 
asol of a lady to whom he had never been introduced, a 
lively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, caught the 
parachute in the midst of its Ellsler gyrations, and pre- 
sented it to the loser, with a low bow, which reminded us 
of poor Power. “Faith, madam,” said he, as he did so, 
“if you were as strong as you are handsome, it wouldn’t 
have got away from you.” “ Which shall I thank you 
tor first, the service or the compliment ?” asked the lady, 
smilingly. “Troth, madam,” said Pat, again touching 
the place where once stood the brim of what was a beay- 
er, “that look of your beautiful eye thanked me for both.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 


Distr essine Cise of Hypropnopta.—-The facts of a 
most afflicting case of hydrophobia have been communi- 
cated to us, having occurred in Camden, N. J. The suf- 
ferer is Mrs, Burroughs, the wife of Edward Burroughs, 
and daughter of Francis Cooper, the tobaceonist, of Mar- 
ket-st. She was bitten in the hand by a dogin August 
last, whi'e endeavoring to protect one of her children, and 
had suffered the wound to heal up without applying any of 
the preventives of hydrophobia, not deeming the wound 
at the time of sufficient importance. Since then, however, 
from certain symptoms a'tending it, she has felt some 
degree of anxiety, and about ten days ago the hand 
commenced to swell, and soon after festered. On Friday 
night the first symptoms of this eppalling malady became 
apparent, and since then she has suffered as many as 
fifty spasms. The sight of water has invariably produced 
convulsions, and even looking at the glass in the windows 
of her room has produced the same results. Dr. Jackson 
of this city, and Drs. Fisler and Cooper of Camden, have 
been in attendance. Chloroform has been frequently ad- 
ministered to her with benefiicial results, and yesterday 
the patient expressed herself easier, having only experi- 
enced two spasms up to 4 o’clock in the afternoon. She is 
perfectly sensible after the spasm has subsided, and when 
she feels another. coming on, asks that the chloroform shall 
be administerd, declaring that it greatly mitigates her 
sufferings. The sufferer is a lady of much respectability, 
and her illness has oceasioned great anxiety to her family 
and a large circle of friends and acquaintances. She is 
about 25 years of age, and tiie mother of three children — 
Phil. Led., 3ist. 





To Correspondents, 


Rockport, Mass.--“S. C. H.”—We accept your propo- 
sal. Thanks. 





Religious Union of Associationists. 


The public services in Boston, under the direction of 
Rev. Witt1am Henry CHanvine, will be resumed for 
the season on the afternoon of Sunday, November 5th, at 
Washingtonian Hall, in Bromfield street. 

All persons interested are invited to attend. Seats 
free. 





Socialism Discussed. 


The Boston Union of Associationists hold public meet- 
ings every Wednesday evening, at 74 o'clock, at its Union 
room, No. 30 Bromfield street, for the study of the Social 
Science by familiar lectures, readings and conversations. 
All friendly to the inquiry are invited to attend. 





REVIEW. aro 


Euthanasy ; or Happy Talk towards the End of Life 
By Wixiiam Mountrorp, autho of “ Martyria,” 
“Christianity the Deliverance of the Soul and its 
Life,” &c., &c. pp. 466. Boston: Wm. Crosby 
& H. P. Nichols. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
The tone and temper of this book remind you of 

some deep-toned old painting by one of the masters ; 

or of the dim, religious, and yet cheerful light of the 
cathedral in which it hangs; or of the sober glow and 
mellow richness of an October sunset ; or of the lew, 


murmuring, contented music of some shadowy stream, 
“making the darkness smile.” It abounds in good 
thovghis, many of them original, and all as good as 
new, from genuine experience ; all welling up too from 
a pious heart. Its seriousnesss is seldom dull or offen- 
sive ; never constrained, but happy and spontaneous. 
Its great theme is the preparation of the soul for death, 
or rather for the life of immortality. Its whole thought 
is directed upward and beyond this world, too much, 
perhaps, for those who pray: Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as itis done in Heaven. Yet 


we would not be understood to impute to it any cold- | distributed according to the loves, the faculties, the 


ness or contempt towards the interests and relations, 


a ed 


made wise by suffering, and naturally a thinker, if not 
almost a poet. They are comforting each other with 
“happy talk towards the end of life.” Says the un- 
cle: 

_* Now, Oliver, you are settled with me, to live with 
me as long as I live myself. And that is your side of 
the fireplace, and that is your chair. And a comforta- 
ble room this library is; is it not? There shall be a 
sota brought into it, and everything else that will be for 
your comfort shall be got. And here will we wait till 
our change come, for many, many pleasant hours, I 
hope.” 

The uncle provides material comfort, the nephew 
spiritual, in return. But is not this a curious occupa- 
tion of the “ many, many ” hours of lite, to give them 
up to waiting for the change of death? Has the soul 
then no ends here to fulfil? And is the object of our 
life here to prepare for death?) We think it is not 
mainly nor directly that; not to prepare our individ- 
ual goul for heaven, not to secure an individual salva- 
tion. Spiritual as all this may seem, there is a some- 
thing selfish in it ; and there is danger, in this compla- 
cent way of sitting down to moralize upon the vani- 
ties of earth and looking forward to a future home, of 
settling down into a pietistic dreamy luxury, forgetting 
the great duty to the present and to humanity. For 
every man is a part or member of hum onity, and finds 
his true life only in humanity. To realize a true 
lationship therewith ; to coéperate with the whole body 
by active use and in the spirit of love; to serve hu- 
manity, not only in our generation, but in the genera- 
tions which shall represent it upon earth when we are 
gone ; to do this certainly is our terrestrial destiny, and 
this fulfilled, the future or immortal destiny is best pre- 
pared. Let us remember, that so long as humanity in 
its successive generations shall occupy this globe, and 
have the stewardship and care of it, we too, although 
we die and cast our bodies off, have a terrestrial des- 
tiny, a mission here ; our interests, and our affections, 
and our duties, will not leave this globe. To fulfil the 
destiny of humanity ; to bind up its scattered, bleed- 
ing and discordant members into one fair and perfect 
whole ; to give the form and temper of the heavenly, 


re- 


of the immortal, to all things actual and present ; to | 


promote the institution of God’s law of order in socie- 
ties on earth, until society itself shall be a mirror, or 
say rather a living counterpart of heaven, moulded in 
the very form of love, suggestive throughout of the di- 
vine, as are works of art, and beauties of nature, and 
scientific laws, and the heart’s best emotions; thus to 
make ourselves one with one another, with nature, and 
with God ,—this is to realize eternal life, withuut seek- 
ing it afar off, this is to be religious, in a way that does 
not make religion the exception, but the rule ; this is 
to be Christians in the very spirit of Christ’s mission 
and Christ’s life. 

We do not underrate the beauties and the value of 
self-denial, of discipline, by sorrow, of superiority to 
the goods of this world, as they are eloquently and sin- 
cerely set forth in this dialogue. In the false, incoher- 
ent and disordered states of society, which precede the 
true and whole conditions cf society, man must suffer. 
must look forward, must learn to bear and to rely on 
an inward strength ; must court an inward comforter. 
And if one sees no issue from the present discord and 


era of harmony on earth, this is the only sort of virtue 
left. But now, when all humanity is yearning, strug- 
gling towards a tuller unity ; now, when the first words, 


if not the full details and minute calculations of the di- | 


vine, the normal order of society, are spoken; now 
when the idea of unity isthe key-note of the age, the 
vanishing point in the perspective of all the lives of 
present political, religious, social and scientific move- 
ments; now, when Social Science declares the out- 
ward form and measure of the Kingdom of Heaven, | 
and stands forth to organize, where Christianity has 








first inspired ; it does seem that another kind of virtue 
should be superadded ; that a more positive religion of 
the present, devoting itself to the affairs of this world, 
can enter as deeply into the riches of the knowledge 
of God, as the negative religion which soars above this 
world, and shinks this lite was only made to be de-| 
nied. 

We should not run the risk of wronging this pre- 
vailing tone of Christian piety and self-denial by any 
shadow of complaint, were it not for its discouraging 
influence. In view of a mere subjective, individual 
salvation, it may be very well ; but in view of the col- 
lective reconciliation, reformation and transformation 
of Humanity, it is discouraging. Absorbed in the 
things of the other world, habituated to a hopeless view 
of this world, asif Lecessarily against the soul, and 
therefore to be put down and subjected, pure-minded 


and devout men lend the weight of their influence | 


against all movements of reform, against attempts to 
organize the reign of Heavenly Love onearth. They | 
do not see what shelter they afford to all the selfish and | 
the worldly, to the enemies of Love and Progress ; 
how the stones of selfishness make use of this their | 


things seen and heard 
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THIG, MEDICINES AND BOOKS, 


. 0. 
al Agent for the Central ———— Pharmacy at Lei 

sic , for the United States tfully informs the Homeopathie 

Physicians and the friendsof the System, that he has always on 





R.W 


le 








handa assortment of Ho: ic Medicines. in lete 
sets, or — vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturationa 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Ku- 
rope. tf n20 
OVE IN THE PHALA RY 
¥ Victor Hennequin. Price 12 og his day published 
and for sale at THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
sv3 No. 9 Spruce Street. 


A A ° 
NTELLIGENT Cae Femesse ice men can obtain im. 


mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. Ro Bocnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollarsa 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. ‘Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 


LIFE OF DR CHANNING. 

MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 
Bed by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 

'4 prised in three volumes of from tour hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one trom a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 
Part Firs!.—Parentage and Birth—Boy hood—College Life— 
Richmond—St udies and Settlement. ’ 
Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy —Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 
Part Third.— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosopiy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—F riends—Home Life—Notes. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


LIFE OF FOURIER, 
HE Life of Charles Fourier. ty Ch Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Shaw ,; with an elegant engraved 
portrait. Price. $',00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 
ished and forsale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 


s9 9 Spruce Street. 
PORTRAITS OF FOURIER, oy be 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier, 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOR 
Barclay Street, New York. 
EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalled in this country, and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with immediate attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
next German Seamer, thus limiting the time required tor filling 
any order to from two /o three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends forthe ample encourage 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justify their confi- 
dence by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his obliga- 
tions. 


HOUSE, 


List of Recent Importations 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und der 
Zerstorung Jerusalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. Svo, with 4maps. Lremen, 1848 Sewed, $3. 

F.. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und burgerliche Verhaltuisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 1531-1598. Ist vol. 
8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. 

A very important work on the important period of the six 
teenth century. 

Dr K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologisch+n und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. jst 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, Si 75. 

G. Hofken Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 3vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew, 
ed, $3. 

A eee superior work on Belgium with regard to its origin 
historical development, political and social movemeuts, fine 
arts, language, &e. &e. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg. 
v. Dr G Oecelsner-Monmorque. | vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1*438. 
Sewed, $1 75. : 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorque. 12mo. Bremen, 1548. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited Anti-Slavery Book. 

C. Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1 vol. Die Kin- 
der der Frem.e. 2d vol. Real andIdeal. Bremen, 1848. Sew- 
ed, $2 50. 

One of the productions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice, nee E 

Catalogues. ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 


ao ro : z | mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
evil, if one has no assurance and no faith ina coming | 5 


ication, readily furnished by 
RUDOL?H GARRIGUE, 
2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


are, on apy 
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OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee ot the AMERICAN UNION oF 
AssociaTIONIsTs have taken an office at No. Y Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
tor the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St.. New York 


SWEDENSORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana. or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures. manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 v ols. Svo. $17 at 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. $850 : ; 

‘The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62}¢ cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—I0 . ents 
single. ; ; 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12k. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol 8vo. Cambric. $2 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,i4 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cwmbric, 44 cents 

On the Athanasian Creed, Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents, 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62}g cents. . : 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 62} cents en 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $! ww : : 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
2mo 75 cen's, 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 


8 vo 


passive virtue to cement the great wall of conserva- | ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 


tism, in whose shadow millions toil, and groan, and 





starve, and curse, until room be opened for God’s sun} ! 


| cents, 


The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
2% cents. 
The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 


to shine, and the labors, and the fruits of this earth be| Body. 6} cents 





needs of all, thus binding all together in a never-ceas~ 


the ideas, the arts, the policies, and the glorious natural | ing worship, of heart, mind and hands. 


surroundings of humanity’s terrestrial career. The love 
of nature, the curiosity of knowledge, the reverence 
for Art, pervade the book. It is truly human, though, 
as we shall show, somewhat too imaginary, or too cus- 
tomary in its idea of human destiny. 

It is in the form of a dialogue, between an uncle 
who is aged, and a nephew who is an invalid, a man 


We had marked many passages in “ Euthanasy ” 
for quotation, but must renounce the satistacuion. The 
style in whieh the dialogue is written is one of mas- 
terly purity, vigor, ease and finish. It lays the thoughts | 
before you asa clear, limpid sheet of water, running 
water, lays the reflected figures of the sky at your feet, 





and with as little egotism. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 
7 25 
The Ecouomy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 


2 vols. 


translated by Wilkinson. $1 87 


Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents 
Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents , a 
Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Seb 


| ences. $2. 


Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar 4, 12 School street, Boston. 
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CONSTITUTION 
or THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this Society shall be the American 
Unioy or AssociaTioyists. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tribators to the funds of the Affiliated Union to which 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as sach, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
they shall be delegates to such Convention. 

0 local Union shall be recognized # Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union. 


_ IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b sed on a system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 

Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 

Honors according to Usefulness 
Integrai Education ; 


Unity or InTEeREsTs : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 
of agents, che sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub- 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So- 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, a.din every way dit 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing tor 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions trom Af- 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made tor the purpose, 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be design ited by the Exee- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hat in case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors, 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ex officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 


The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS, 


HOK ACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, T'easurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ \ 

0. MACDANIEL, a“ i 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. }$ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., a 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ le 
J.5. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. gg 
BOSTON, 


Wituam A. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrigtp, Vice President. 
Ava Q. T. Pansons, Cor. Secretary. 
J. Borrume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
S. R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisher, Ch ief of the Group of Practical Affairs 
Many Butrarp, Chief of the Group of Social Culture 
J.>. Dwiant, Chief of the G, oup of Indoctrinations 


J Watcort, 
Ca.viy Brown, 
Canottine HitpRETH 


Organized, November, 1846. 
21 Females, 


Directors, 


Members 58. 37 Males 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Jou. Sartrain, Vice President. 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librarian. 

A. W. Haraison, Recording Secretary and Treasurer 

Pascua Coaains, Chief of the Group of Practica 
Affairs. ’ 

Evizapetu Brackwe tr, Chief of the Group of Social 
Culture. 

Witttam Evper, Chief of the Group of Indoctaina- 
tion. 

Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 

Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Joserx J. Cooke, President. 

P. W.Ferais, Vice President. 
Jony L. Crarke, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers, 
Lowell, Mass. 4 ° e Wo. T. G. Pierce. 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cnas. H. Corrix. 
Springfield, w.* - - G. W. Swazev. 
Newburyport, “ - - - Rev. E. A. Eatoy. 
Amesbury, “ . - - Rev. 5. C. Hew, Tt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Srurrevant. 
Naatucket, “ ° . - 
Bangor, laine, ° e ° Mary Poor. 
Pittstord, Vermont, - - - Dr. J.5. Ewine. 
Clarendon, oe - - C. W opHouse, 
Brandon, * - - - G. W. WALKER. 
Middiebury, “ - ie . 
New York, i e ° - J.T. Waite. 
Albany, es - - - - Tapean TownseEnp. 
Westmoreland, N. Y. - . 
Utica, « - : 
King’s Ferry, “ - - - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . - James NicHots, 
Wheeling, Va. - . - Wo». McDiagmip. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - J. B. Russewe, 


Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuasx. 


at NEDENBOR os = 28 
A ROANA CELESTIA/ or Henveuily Myatetiet contained ta 
th la ee wpm pe te = open ; and index. 

The Apocal Explained sccording to the Sense, 
wherein are roretied which are sted therein, 
6 vols. half cloth ¢8 60, full cloth. 9 00. 


ncarning ie Laks Thc Baad Script which aed 


the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents. 


On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly —10 cts. 
True Chrisiien Religion, or the Universal of the 
New Church. | vol.8 vo. Cambric, $2. : 


A Treatise concern the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Sonlbenas cum, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62} cents. : 

The Wisdom of eee Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, 62% cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 1I2mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 





PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things 2 vols. 
7 25. 
$ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 26. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson, $1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol, 12 mo, $) Pe 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. } 1 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 
Bugh’'s Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 7 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.§ 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. aa" 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


eg seeeexe 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOT YPIC WORKS. 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
ot PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can be sent fy mail or express, im any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a trifling ea 
pense. 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
e alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy]- 
ables, writtenin the honographic characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
dred, - - - $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that honogra- 

hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank €,in writing 
*honography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
ition of Phonography, intended for the use of schools,and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, ° ° 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 26 cts ; 
inen, - - 0 374 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple a) 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 560 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- : : - 2 030 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, familivs, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, - - . ° 012 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa la chart, containing the sm: 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers anJ 
lecturers, - 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Pho phic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - 012) 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : . - 68 


This Chart is not a Phondtypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English a by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLarRs. 





The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, . $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regutavity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Pap. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than FIVE DOLLaRs. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


be for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will Foe | 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the | 





WHARBINGER OFFICE, 
m25 5a No. 9 Spruce street, 









of merchants from ell parts of the Union. to 
season, or order from here, and 

Soni cedored to be bought tt Gut 
pense 


inconvenience and ex » 
Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, dasist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthom Jeo _ nee — vou ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtic uflassung ‘hristenthums 
churchdie Apostel. Dresden und , 1847, $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 7. 

‘enbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis aut Johannes Damascenes' Zweite verbesserte 
—— Leipzig, 1846. $1 31. 

. Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog], Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 
1 50. 
Humboldt, 4. —Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschrcibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgers, 1847. $2 373. 
Kahnis, Lio. K. 4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Hale, 1846. $) 62). 
Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgert, 1847. $1 50. 
Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr, J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 96. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse 7 Ublands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. #2 18. 
Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May, #1 75, 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


ten. . 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswah! ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die Sietsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 
INSTITUTE ,; 
Pleasantly loeated a! Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 
‘_ miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access oon 
and stages ever Pa day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new. erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty parients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred additional patients, with aver | School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet m diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
fultreatment of disease. i 

The Water issupplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 

uality, and best choeen Temperature The scenery is delight 
ul e airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
and to the Consumptive, hold out —_ inducements, being sit- 
uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be- 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate thebody. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly uestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of Institution, that ha so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department wi'l be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 

rtment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
rt and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnce, the weckly charge will be Erght Dollars, antilthe number 
at patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price wil! be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination andinvestigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase themand all necessary bandages att he Institution 
at fair prices. ‘These articles are to be removed trom the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case can the Managerscon- 
sent to any patient ang treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but witha 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present form 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samus, Wess, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
celphia, will meet withimmediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and al] payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceiptsfor such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS 
Re. Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamturg, 1:46, $5 7) 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 26 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. , ‘ 

Heyne, Geschicht® Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. FF 

Laurent, Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 
$1 50. 

Menzel Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Besende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Au'g. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. i 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 9Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig. 1#46-47. $6 50. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes, $10. 

Rotteck, emeine Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard. 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. 

Dascelbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1#42. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 373 cts. nach und 

nach bezogen werden. ab 


Ce cellent 

TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 

The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
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| derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will | 


do an immense service if wemistake not, to both the classes of | 

readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor } 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe ore the scientific | 

sis of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of a? 
m 18. 


science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 2th. 


OC! AND CHRISTIANITY. 
ssotenoy an Christianity , urging the necessity of | 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood | 








and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 18} cts. 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 2 No.9 Spruce street 









e8, &e.; 7 ance 

ing, with Practicai Historical and 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law and Decision; 
of Courts in the United States and ¥ Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, of 

Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shi and Nav aa 
whatever else shall tend to develop the of the coun, 
try and the world, and illustrate the varioustopics 


Commerce and Commercin] Literature ; and we may v Te to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its @ 
an amount of information on all these subjects as thefen. 

teen volumes —_ fawn yO a : 

Our means o anc. value of ‘Tue Mer HaNty! 
Macazine anyp Commerciat Review,” are ‘ 
ing, and, with new sources of information, an 
pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ tion 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we sha}j 
be able to render the work a perfect vade wecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Politica) 
kconomist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul. 
tifarious operations of business life. 


QG-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 00 large octayo 
pages each, bringing it duwn to Dec., 1847, may be Obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York at the sup. 
scription price. 

ements 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

7 next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences ip 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, and cop. 
tinues jour months. which is immediately after succeeded 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues {our 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 
first Monday in October, and continues one mouth. 

FACULTY. 


, Tickets 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Su 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therepeninn _ 
Gu eens > ol oN 5 WW rvs c's oak cache thee ww 
J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,.. . 100 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine, Ww 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of , 
Womeu and Children. . ... 1... .0000000 100 
J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. ....., 10 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
ticeof Medicine. . 6 0.6 0'b0 6 688665 5.00 1000 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred do} 
lars paid on or before the first Mouday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student ; 
“ Matriculaiio n, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except: 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges of America ; ether with much ad 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, beari: g upon diagwosis 
and practice ; a more thorough and practical system of Mate 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—aida rmed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and sClentific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of m«rcuria] medicines, and general Jepietion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six or seve, leciures 
and examinations will be —— daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in aidition to the Minary time of study, must eve 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—he classes in attend 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows; 1845 6,¢/— 
1846-7, 127—i$47-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be ong in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 400 or 100 
pupils. 

etters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solv.nt Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pa) ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul? 





BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Qa early while the terms arelow! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above l’eriodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful leat 
type, om fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the ori 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile 0! 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig,aud Radical. “Blackwood” end the “Low 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig; 
and the‘Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being Co” 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 1:48, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 6 per annun. 
For any two « 5v0 % 
For any three « 7 00 F 
For all four of the “ 800 " 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 ° 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 - 
For Black wood and the four Reviews, 10 00 ” 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
C.ivussine —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular subscrip¥? 
for three— he fourth copy being gratis. : 
Eaarxy Corixs.—A late arrangement with the British publis 
ers of Black wood’s cngarine secures to us early sheets 0! 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be repritt 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other adv@0* 
secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideret® 
fet we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine 
Therefore we repeat ‘subscribe early while the price is low sail 
Remittances and communications should be always add 
post pai | or franked, 6 
LEONARD SCOTT &CO., k 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York: 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear MontHiy Penriopicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Educstion, by means of L# 
¥ e Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. odical 
The subscriber will ixsue, about the )st of July, @ per’ 4 
of the above character. To the triends of the roe > 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we fee: 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such JW, 
nas been called for since the first introduction of Phonst0}} 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support ¥ 
iven it. 
7 To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will on!) wy 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy Soe 
satisfaction of aiding a cause thet so much for twill 
improvement. But, independent of its peculiar object,’ 
be of much interest and service asa apa dissemi 
We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the fiends 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. ist of 
The Magazine will be pu ed in Cincinnati, on the © pe 
each month: will contam 74 octavo, double ome a 
ges, with a printed cover, at $i a year, always in advance out of 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their service’ bet, 
every six they receive for subscription. Address the PU 


st paid, Cincinnati, O. 
Seniee ,ELIAS LO GLEY, 
jo \Etitor and Publisher. 
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